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The Business Outlook 


The volume of general business continues 
very large for this seasonof the year. Weather 
conditions, irregular though they have been, 
have stimulated business in many directions. 
The features have been the advance in cereals 
and meats, the rise in the former being due to 
leterioration in the condition of the winter 
wheat crop, ally in the S 
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generally firm in their views 
on prices. The goods’ situation is 
“spotty,” some lines being in small supply, 
while in others stocks are more than ample. 
Shipments of boots and shoes are falling off, 
and the industry is not as healthy as it might 
be, although manufacturers profess to be able 
te see early improvement in the near future. 
Building materials and lumber continue ac- 
tive and prices firm. 

Railroad earnings still keep up a record 
breaking pace, but this season’s crops will 
have tremendvus inflaence on the railway 
traffic of if crops’ are good, then 
large earnings may be expected, but if poor, 
succeeding last year’s crop failures, then 
railroad earnings will show important shrink- 
Monetary conditions are easy. The 
stock markets are weak and strong by turns, 
but the tendency seems to be upwards, for 
the time being at least. 
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Historic Boston 


Sightseeing Tours Around 
The Hub 


\d edition, with maps and many fine 
illustrations. 

Enables a visitor to know more about 
the city than most old residents do and 
tells old residents a good many things 
they never knew but which they ought 
to know. Reads like a magazine article. 

The best Boston guide-book issued. 
Paper covers, 25 cts. Cloth, 


At Newsstands 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 
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Ei Xs Ts 


50 cts. 


UNLIKE OTEER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DU3- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
ay OUBFREECATALOGUB 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 0. 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Belis. g@-Send fo 
_ Catalogue. The C. 8s. BELL C 0.,' Hillsboro, O 
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ure and Chime Bells. 
Lake Superior ro sting a x bon Tin used exclusively 


Write for Catalogue to E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 


M EN EELY & Cc e BELL FOUNDERE 


Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grads 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826 

en 
) NEW CENTURY BELL: 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GETTING A B&14 FOR YOUR 
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use 
hiaa? SANITARY COMMU NION ol TFIT CO 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, 


BODY 


likes to know 
how he would live if he 
had been born ‘‘ somewhere 
else.” For veritable, pictur- 
esque accounts of Continental 
life as it touches the indi- 
vidual, read 
«OUR EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBOURS ’”’ SERIES: 
FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY (Lynch); 
GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY (Dawson 
RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY (Paimer), 
DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN 
COUNTRY (Hough); 
SWISS LIFE IN TOWN 
COUNTRY (Story) 
Illustrated, 
each, $1. 


AND 


AND 


Send ae full de- 
scription of these 
charming books, 





Purity Books 


he way to purity is throug Wie 


The Self & 
Sex Series 
ified 
sseph Cook, 
j 1 ML Sheldon, 
 B. Me yer, 
L. Cuyler 1 


“ie ces -E Willard, 
Lady H, Somerset, 


SYLVANUS STALL, 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN, fo, \0. 220, 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


D.D 


By Sy! 


$7. per copy, post free. Send for table 


Vir Publishing Co., 9° °3 
New England 


The Palmer Co., 


430,000 


“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


have been sold. 

The leading Hymn book for Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Societies, Sunday Evening Services, Sabbath 
Schools, etc. Contains 367 choice standard hymns, best 
Sacred Songs, favorite Gospel Hymns. 

Firmly bound, $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Publishers of the Moody and Sankey Hymns.” 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


LIFE OF TALMAGE 


Large. Fully illustrated. Low prices Best terms 
Freight paid. Credit given. Outfit free. Agents wanted. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 215 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 


A GOOD TEN VOLUME ENCYCLOPADIA 


FOR ONLY 810.00. 
Ridpa h’s Standard American Encyclopedia. Cloth. 
Ten large volumes. 1900 edition. This work has been 
sold widely by subscription at more than three tin 
above price. Address 


F. H. PALMER, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent 
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The Only Authorized 
LIFE OF 


TALMACE 


Edited by Dr. Talmage’s Editorial Associates. 
Introduction by his Son 


Rev. Frank DeWittgTalmage, D.D., 
contains over 500 
pages; magnificently 
illustrated; price, 
$2 00, Highest com- 
mission; freight 
paid; credit given. 
No capital required ; 
experience unneces- 
sary. Agents make 
$10 to $25 per day 
easily. BEWARE 
OF OTHER TAL- 
MAGE BOOKS, AS 
THEY ARE ALL 
UNRELIABLE. 
The people want 
‘The Only Author- 
ized Life” and will 

have no other. Outfit free for 15 cents to 

cover postage. Order outfit today. Address, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
7is Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














Religious N otices 





BOSTON AUXILIARY AMERICAN MALL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions my a 
Hall. Congregationai House, every Friday at lo 

BANGOR ALUMNI NOTICE. All Bangor aio men 
who read this notice are cordially invited to attend the 
anual meeting of the Alumni Association of Boston ai d 
Vicinity. Monday, May 5, at the American House, Boston, 
from 12 to 2 o’clock. Dinner at 12.30, at 81.00 per plate, 
followed by papers by Dr. Bolster and Rev. F. 8. Hunne 
well. Come and renew ) our memories of seminary life. 
Let me know if you intend to take dinner with us 

H,. WHEELOCK, Secre‘ary, Millis, Mass, 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
sromotes temperance 


and abroad; 
publishes the 


provides 


libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Sai 


Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


| Lafe Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

tev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





‘Subscribers’ Wants 





Wanted, second-hand pipe organ, two 
n good erderandcomparatively modern. 
iron St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pipe Org: 
Address H., 29 Ht 
to rent by the month at South 
Riectrien to cities and beach. 
hb Wheelwright, Prescott, Mass. 


Fur nishe d Cottage 

x Co.. Mass 
Josel 
For Sale. A desirable home in the mountains. 
raga Northern people, 
Congregational church Ten acres of 
Grandview, East Tennessee. 


Fine 
best of schools, 
bearing fruit. 


scene? 


Great Bargain. E.and G. 
pe organ, 12 stops, width 8 feet, 
> feet. Can be seen at ciurch. 

addr Pastor or Clerk Second Congre 

Newcastie, Maine, 


Church Organ for Sale. 
Hook, sing 


For particula 


Berkshire Hills. For ‘sale, old-fashioned Colonial 

1 ooms, running water, good well, barn, 
all farm near by. House faces the village 
fruit trees and garden adjoining. Altitude, 1,500 
Price very reasonable or would exchange for Bos 
an property. Address G. L. Partridge, 169 
Tremout Street, Boston, Mass. 


; alsoasm 
zreen ; 
eet. 


Rooms and Board. Attractive rooms and board, 
good neighborhoo:, agreeable surroundings, 
and steam cars, in suburban Boston. Rea 
sonable rates. Just the place for the summer for two or 
three persons who want advantages of both city and 
country. Address Mrs. H. U. N., care The Congregation- 
alist, 14 Beacon St Boston. 
LIFEof 


Rev. | DeWitt Talmage 


By hixson, Rev. Frank DeWitt Talmage. 
Only authorized Life of Dr. Talmage, and only edi 
tion endorsed by his family. Public interest is intense. 
Beware of misleading advertisements. Don’t waste 
time with ‘ fake books. Large volume, finely illus 
trated. Retail price $2.00. Special confidential terms to 
agents. May work full or part time. Agent’s beautiful 
outfit Free for 15c. postage. Rare opportunity. Act 
quickly. Address authorized publishers- 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. B. 44 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism. 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get 
rid of them the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
medicine to take. 


MANY mothers take Mellin’s Food themselves 
while nursing, thereby increasing the quantity and 
quality of milk. Mellin’s Food is better than 
alcoholic stimulants for nursing mothers, as it pro- 
duces no undesirable after effects. 


BEFORE visiting Boston you should read His- 
toric Boston ; Sight-seeing Tours Around the Hub. 
It tells interesting things about Boston and the 
region roundabout that old residents do not always 
know, and it enables a stranger to see more in a 
day than they would otherwise in a week. New 
edition with map, 25 cents, The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 


To BUILDERS OF HousEs.—Every one who builds, 
buys, rents or sells a house will be interested in the 
announcement in our advertising columns today 
headed “ More Mantels.”? There can be no doubt 
of the advantages of seeing this great mantel exhi- 
bition, at the Paine Furniture Warerooms, before 
making any selection at other stores. Their stock 
is so large that it well warrants the inspection of 
every buyer. 


BIG CATCHES IN MAINE AND NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
—Judging from the reports which are daily reaching 
us, the fishing sport this season gives promise of 
surpassing that of previous years, both in size and 
quantity. At Belgrade Lakes, Maine, some large 
catches have been made, and also at Moosehead ; 
while the lakes of New Hampshire are this year 
outdoing themselves both in size and quantity. 
The ice left Sunapee April 10, and for the last 
two weeks landlocked salmon, weighing anywhere 
from four to ten pounds, have been landed. Num- 
bers are daily leaving Sunapee with large catches 
of perch, pickerel, etc., and at Newfound Lake 
the catches have topped everything. A fourteen- 
pound salmon was pulled from the lake on April 
18, and in every case the fisherman who has 
visited this section has been amply repaid. Lake 
Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire is also sending 
out her quota, and in the numerous brooks and 
streams trout fishing has just commenced to take 
on life. For full information in regard to fishing in 
New England, send two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their illustrated book “ Fishing and 
Hunting.” Excursion tickets to all principal down- 
east fishing centers will go on sale May 1. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—ITS BEAUTIES AND 
WoNDERS.—The beauties of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, most aptly termed Nature’s Wonder- 
land, must be seen to be appreciated. From the 
top of the stages in which the tour of the park is 
made there is spread out before the traveler a con- 
stantly changing panorama of wonders—snow- 
¢<rowned mountains; tumbling and tossing rivers; 
Yellowstone Lake, like a great blue sea nestled 
amongst the beetling crags, at an altitude above 
that of the summit of Mt. Washington; the curious 
natural springs, where chemical deposits glisten in 
the sun’s rays with all the colors of the rainbow; 
and the geysers, ever presenting a scene of varied 
charm and awe-inspiring wonder. The personally 
conducted tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
July 5 affords the most satisfactory means of visit- 
ing and viewing its marvelous features. Except 
while in the park, the party will travel by special 
train of the highest grade Pullman sleeping, dining 
and observation cars. Rate from New York, in- 
¢luding all expenses during the entire time absent, 
$150. Three days will be spent in Minneapolis, 
affording an opportunity of attending the National 
Educational Association Convention. Detailed 
itin eraries are in course of preparation and may be 
obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. . 
TYPEWRITERS stasasra maxes new. sna incest 


patterns, at about $34 per cent. off regular price. 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
MORE MONEY Can use more money to good ad- 
vantage in a long established, safe 


and rapidly growing business. Highest references. For 
confidential information address Personal, Box 252, 


Miss ELLEN M. STONE'S 


Lecture Tour 


Address MAJOR J. B. POND, Everett House, 
218 Fourth Avenuc, New York. 


A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
$50.00 
With a complete correspondence 
0 rthand. 


course 
REV. GEORGE BENEDICT, 
Room 614 —— Building, 
STON. 
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Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full ar course in all ame, with addi- 
tional ction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Lo niger A core 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 

For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof, ©. A. Beckwith, 





angor, Me. 





PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. Special provision for others. 
Send for catalogue to PrzEs. G. L. CARY. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


70th year epee Sept. 24. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. Send for catalogue. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD erste ait ior alae 
THEOLOGICAL 
ater Bag ov te Lage and SE MIN ARY 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss HELEN M. COLE 


gp Bag 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 
will receive during May and June a limited number of 


pupils in Interpretative Bible Reading and Voice Train- 
ie The work is designed especialiy for clergymen. 
Apply to W. F. BERRY, 144 Beacon Street. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
Best intellectual, 


WABAN SCHOO le physical, and 


ethical conditions for the education of boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements, Allowance for service in 
Dis; = fy Hospital. Ewonty seven year Cpens 
Sept. 17th. Ampie instruction in ac’ practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A.M., M.D., Re@’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








A SCHOOL 
For B 
at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 


oYs 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D. 
68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory,with advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. and a? Experienced ee. 
tive French and German. Gy i with r 
Eoeeert tennis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Cuakoqee and views ou application to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATIOK, MASS. Near Wellesicy and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but open to all denominations. Endowed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. % ayear. Send for catalogue. 

UGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 
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until there is a specific order to stop. In cti 
with such an order all must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 











Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam 
or Textile Engineers and has not the opportunity 
to attend school. This gentleman, whose name is 
withheld at his anes: has at his capes a few 
scholarships entitling the holder to free tuition 
in a well-known educational institution for home 
study, the only expense being the actual cost of 
instruction papers and postage. Write to W. L. B., 
Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you are 
ambitious and in earnest. 
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C CEMETERY WORK. 


: _— The element of permanence which at- 

ie si taches to the erection of any memorial to 
the dead renders it highly desirable that 
no mistake be made in the selection either 
of design or of materials. 

Every monument bears testimony not 
only to the virtues of the deceased but 
to the taste of the living. 

A mistake is a serious matter. 

Let us help you to make a 
right decision. 

Our specialty is the erection of 

™ monuments which are unique without 
being grotesque, and artistic without being over-decorated—from designs by our own 
artists and sculptors. 

Our work is not necessarily the lowest in price, but we guarantee our figures 
to be very low for the exclusively first-quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all first-quality granites, and 
as we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, 
too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer in dealing with one responsible firm 
for both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass.. U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 








If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


TWO SERIALS of unusual interest to readers of The Congregationalist will be published in 
McClure’s Magazine during the balance of 1902. These added to the interesting, timely articles, and 
the vivid, stirring stories that are always characteristic of [icCLURE’S will make it beyond all question 
or cavil, THE BEST MAGAZINE AT ANY PRICE. 


Beginning tn the May number: 


Miss Stone’s Own Story 
SIX MONTHS AMONG THE BRIGANDS 


The only complete account of this memorable affair, of which but an inkling has reached the public. Here for the first 
time it is set forth in all its terrible detail by the only one who can tell it completely. You will be held breathless in the 
spell of these amazing experiences, surely the most astounding that any living woman has endured. The sudden 
onslaught and capture of the missionaries ; the slaying of the chance witness ; the wild flight over the Bulgarian moun- 
tains by secret paths; the cruelty, not wanton but inevitable, of the forced marches ; the constant menace of death ; 
the silent cosenes where life hung on the break of a twig—all these make up a human document more thrilling in its 
simple truth than are the wildest reaches of the imazination. The account of the birth of Mrs. Tsilka’s baby and of 
the council of the brigands to determine its fate has been written by Mrs. Tsilka herself. It is going to be the 
greatest story of the year. The mother’s heart seems to cry out with tenderness that cannot be described. 


Beginning in the June number: 


Booth Tarkington’s New Novel. 


Booth Tarkington’s first book, “‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,” puts its author unchallenged in the front rank of Amer- 
ican novelists. Some of the best critics ranked him at the very top. Then followed ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” the wittiest, 
daintiest novelette of eighteenth century men and manners in American literature’ Even after three years of extreme 
popularity these works are still sold by thousands of copies. The new serial entitled 


“THE TWO VANREVELS,” 


is another story of Indiana, laid in the early history of the state about the time of the Mexican War, in the fresh, joyful 
days when pay of the state were settling down to the peaceful conquest of the country their pioneer fathers had won 
for them with the ax3 and the rifle. It is a romantic love story, healthfally alive with the bustle of manly progress and 
endeavor which marked the beginning of the greatness of the Jand beyond the Alleghanies. Its characters typify all 
that was finestinthatage. The illustrations by Henry Hutt will be a feature. 


rows HEME’ ONE DOLLAR A YEAR: 


Send check or money and the magazine will be delivered at your house by mail without further trouble on your part. 


S.S. McCLURE CO., - - 143 East 25th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 


No living American, in 
our judgment, exercises 
a greater influence in the Levant, or is 
better acquainted with the life of all the 
vast region of which Turkey has been or 
is the ruler and of which Constantinople 
is the national center, than Dr. George 
Washburn. Many Americans much bet- 
ter known in their own country have had 
far less to do in shaping the affairs of the 
world than he. It is for this reason that 
we place his portrait on our cover page. 
As president of Robert College, he has 
sent forth a picked army of young men of 
many nationalities impressed by the ideas 
and purposes of a broad-minded, noble 
Christian educator and statesman. His 
home overlooking the Bosporus is one 
of the most picturesque and beautiful 
spots to be found in all the world. The 
life which moves on around him is always 
of intense interest, and often surcharged 
with suppressed excitement. But in the 
midst of it he patiently and calmly carries 
on the work of the institution of which 
he is the head and plans for future years, 
while he is the friend and counselor of 
representatives of great nations. Pro- 
fessor Hamlin in his characterization of 
him on another page does not make too 
strong a statement when he says in his 
closing sentence, ‘‘Perhaps none among 
them all wields an influence of wider ulti- 
mate outreach than Dr. Washburn.” 


Our Cover Portrait 


: The criticism upon Miss 

ppb ug Stone's Stone for entering the 
lecture field has arisen, 

we believe, largely from failure to grasp 
the nature of the problem which con- 
fronted her on her return to America. 
Never was there such a widespread and 
eager desire to see and hear a missionary. 
Four courses of action were open to her. 
She could have ignored the popular de- 
sire for her presence and addresses, and 
have remained quietly in her Chelsea 
home. She might have respended on her 
own initiative and without any charge 
to a few of the thousand invitations. 
In that case, on what principle would 
she have discriminated between churches 
that had an equal claim on her? She 
might have had an itinerary arranged 
for her by the American Board. But the 
Board has never gone into the lecturing 
business, and it would be criticised if 
it should. There remained the fourth 
course of relating herself to an accredited 
lecture bureau after she had sought and 
obtained permission from the Board to 
direct herown movements in this country, 
she releasing the Board from her support 
in the meantime. Such an arrangement 
with its missionaries has frequently been 


entered into by the Board. Whetlrer the 
financial returns to her be large or small, 
her character and career are sufficient 
guarantee that the proceeds will be used 
in a way that all right-minded persons 
will approve. The woman herself and 
her lectures are the best answer to criti- 
cism, which we feel sure is not only 
ignorant of all the facts in the case, but 
misapprehends the motive which takes 
her into the lecture field. 


We have not heard 
or read saner words 
on the much discussed subject of church 
unity than those addressed by a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church to the Con- 
gregationalists of Connecticut, published 
on another page of this paper. His rec- 
ognition of the value of the historic 
associations cherished by each denomina- 
tion, his confidence that the larger is 
sure to win over the narrower conception, 
his appreciation of the gains made by the 
whole Christian Church in comprehensive- 
ness of faith and in common activities 
will win unhesitating response from 
those who are most in sympathy with our 
one Lord and Saviour. Those who hold 
that their own denomination is the only 
one through which unity can be realized 
can have but imperfect ideas of human 
nature, however consecrated. Those whe 
face the greatest difficulties in Christian 
work and the most inspiring opportunities 
are drawn into most fraternal relations. 
This is being proved constantly in foreign 
missions. Unity lies along the way to 
which’ the great missionary apostle 
pointed when he exhorted men to do 
nothing “through faction or vainglory, 
but in lowliness of mind each counting 
other better than himself; not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others.” 
This admirable address is another argu- 
ment in favor of a conference, such as we 
have advocated before, of representatives 
of all Protestant denominations to cen- 
sider the faith they hold and the work 
they share in common and how they can 
better help one another to larger results. 


The Path Toward Unity 


pp ae ale rr The advisory com- 
scevebeat Benes ™ mittee of nine &p- 

pointed on the recom- 
mendation of the National Council by the 
six Congregational societies has decided 
to undertake a general forward movement 
for the promotion of systematic benevo- 
lence. Itis proposed to choose a compe- 
tent man to be secretary of this forward 
movement. He is toinvestigate methods 
of systematic benevolence now in suc- 


cessful use, to formulate plans adapted 
to the churches of various conditions and 
to press these plans on the attention of 
conferences and churches. His salary 
and the expenses of his work are to be 
provided either by special gifts or to be 
charged to the societies in the ratio of 
their receipts from living donors. A 
special committee has been chosen to se- 
lect the right man for this position. If 
he is found, and shall succeed in securing 
one annual gift from each church and 
from every member of each church for 
each of the six societies, or something ap- 
proaching to this, a forward movement 
will be inaugurated of great importance. 


An opening for work in 
pee — the Philippines under the 
American Board has 
come about in a totally unexpected way. 
A gentleman of New York, hitherto un- 
known to the Board, attracted by the 
opportunities for missionary work in our 
new possessions, some months since 
offered to give to the Board for the sup- 
port of a missionary there $1,000 a year 
for five years, together with the cost of 
outfit and the outward journey, if the 
Board would open mission work on the 
island Mindanao. Another gentleman 
promised to provide a house for the mis- 
sionary as soon as he was appointed, and 
others still expressed a lively sympathy 
with the plan. The interest thus dis- 
played, with the pledge of funds wholly 
outside regular receipts, seemed a provi- 
dential indication that this opening 
should be entered; and the Board so 
decided last September. Other mission 
boards at work in the Philippines were 
consulted, and all have promised to give 
the Board the heartiest welcome. And 
now a missionary, Rev. Robert F. Black, 
has been found, and active measures will 
at once be taken to explore Mindanao, 
find a suitable location and set the mis- 
sion in operation. 


One way in which 
The Forward Movement to get an interest 
Council at Silver Bay : oe ‘ 

in missions is to 
consort with persons alive to world-wide 
Christian movements. If this fraterni- 
zation can be brought about in connection 
with the leisure and delights of a vacation 
season, and in the midst of charming 
natural surroundings, the results are 
likely to be all the more gratifying. Such 
an opportunity is again afforded the Con- 
gregational churches of this country in 
the Forward Movement Council appointed 
for Silver Bay, Lake George, July 26- 
Aug. 4. Last year two hundred men 








and women representing sixteen states 
spent a profitable week there and went 
home to infect others with the enthu- 
siasm there generated. We can bear per- 
sonal testimony to the helpfulness of the 
gathering and to its practical influence. 
This year as last Mr. Luther D. Wishard, 
special representative of the Forward 
Movement of the American Board, will 
have general charge, supported by Pro- 
fessor Bosworth, whose daily Bible lessons 
delighted last year’s audiences, and by 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach, who, out of an ex- 
perience of ten years devoted to the study 
of missions, furnishes instruction in their 
principles and methods. Secretaries Dan- 
iels, Barton and Creegan of the American 
Board, and Mr. J. L. Thurston, a student 
volunteer, as well as representative of 
the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association, will 
participate. The time is pleasantly di- 
vided between lectures, study classes, 
informal conference and out-of-doors ac- 
tivities. The place is an ideal one, on 
the shores of one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the world, and the host, Mr. Silas 
H. Paine, a warm-hearted Christian man, 
puts his large hotel at the disposal of the 
council at rates which barely meet the 
expenses involved. 


The emphasis of the 
council this year will 
not be so exclusively 
on the foreign work as on the whole field 
of Christian missions. It is put a week 
later this year than last in order to fit 
the vacation period of the average worker. 
We trust that churches will be quick to 
avail themselves of this admirable oppor- 
tunity. They will not regret the com- 
paratively small expense involved in 
sending one or two delegates, and it is 
desirable that these should be elected and 
enrolled as early as possible. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh, care the American Board, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. Silver Bay 
will be the goal of agreat many Christian 
people the coming summer, inasmuch as 
practically the whole season from June 
until September is to be occupied with re- 
ligious gatherings, to all of which Mr. 
Paine extends the same concessions which 
he offers the Forward Movement Council. 
The young women of the colleges and city 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
will rendezvous thereearlyinJuly. From 
July 16-25 a conference of leaders in mis- 
sionary work among young people will be 
held. This will be interdenominational, 
and will partake of the characteristics, to 
some degree, of student. volunteer con- 
ventions. Mr. Wishard hopes no less than 
fifty Congregationalists who are striving 
to enlist young people in missionary en- 
terprises will attend. All things con- 
sidered, Silver Bay offers exceptional 
attractions to people who wish to turn to 
good account spiritually as well as physic- 
ally their days of summer recreation. 


The Coming Season 
at Silver Bay 


The committee on 
program for the tri- 
ennial International 
Sunday School Convention, to be held 
June 26 30, has issued a tentative program 
of much promise. The meeting will be 


The Sunday School 
Convention at Venver 


held in the Central Presbyterian and 
Trinitarian Methodist Churches of Den- 
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ver. On Thursday afternoon a prepara- 
tion service will be held and in the even- 
ing both churches will be used, addresses 
of welcome being given and discussion 
of the scope and aim of the international 
work. The survey of the wide field is 
well planned and topics of great impor- 
tance fill al] the days of the convention. 
The future courses of lessons, the use to 
be made of the Bible, the organization of 
the states, provinces, cities and towns, 
the co-operation of denominations, -the 
grading of the Sunday schools, the work 
of superintendents and teachers, the 
lessons to be learned from public schools, 
the ways of securing the largest results 
from institutes and conventions and vari- 
ous other questions are to have consider- 
ation in proportion to their importance. 
Among the speakers announced are Hon. 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, Drs. John Potts 
of Canada, A. F. Schaufiler and A. H. 
McKinney of New York, A. C. Dixon and 
A. E. Dunning of Boston, H. H. Hamill 
of Tennessee, Messrs. E. M. Fergusson of 
New Jersey and Marion Lawrence of 
Ohio. Among others whose presence is 
hoped for are Dr. G. C. Lorimer, Prof. 
F. K. Sanders of Yale and Prof. Richard 
Moulton of Chicago University. This 
meeting, it is confidently expected, will 
be the most notable in the history of 
Sunday schools both in attendance and 
the subjects considered. A special train 
taking New England delegates will leave 
Boston June 23. 


The consecration at 
Worcester on Tues- 
day of last week of 
Rey. Alexander Hamilton Vinton, D. D., 
as bishop of the newly created diocese of 
western Massachusetts will stand next 
after that of Dr. Brent in Boston last 
autumn, as bishop of the Philippines, 
among the more imposing spectacular 
functions for which the Episcopal Church 
is becoming noticeable in this state, con- 
siderably in advance of the simplicity 
with which she was once content. The 
limited capacity of All Saints Church 
somewhat restricted the outward aspects 
of the occasion, but what was lacking 
in numbers was made up in brilliancy, 
and the long procession of bishops and 
clergy, punctuated with banners, cruci- 
fers, pastoral staffs and acolytes in red 
cassocks, made an impressive picture in 
the clear sunshine of a warm spring 
morning. The sermon by Bishop H. C. 
Potter of New York, from which we 
quote elsewhere, was a strong presen- 
tation of the argument for the “‘ historic 
episcopate’ from his point of view, and 
was characterized by ‘‘sweetness and 
light”? as well as by force and fervor. 
The participation of the venerable bishop 
of central New York, Dr. Huntington, 
so well known and so warmly beloved in 
Massachusetts, lent a touch of special 
dignity and benediction to the ceremonial. 
Bishop Vinton takes his place at the head 
of what is the youngest, but by no means 
the feeblest, of the diocesan units of 
his church, and many predict for the 
Episcopal Church in the western half of 
the state a fresh impulse and a decided 
forward movement. His selection of 
Rev. Drs. Leighton Parks and C. T. Whit- 
temore of Boston as his “ attending pres- 
byters”’ will be taken by those who know 


Bishop Vinton In- 
ducted into His Office 
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the theological antipodes occupied by 
those two clergymen as indicating a pur- 
pose on Bishop Vinton’s part to follow 
a via media and keep the peace on both 
sides. The new bishop isto live in.Spring- 
fie’d. 


At its recent meeting 
Appointments in the in Cincinnati the 
Sone Sore House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church elected three 
new bishops:*Rev. Dr. Restarick of San 
Diego for Honolulu, Rev. J. H. Van Bu- 
ren for Porto Rico, and Rev. N.S. Thomas. 
of Philadelphia for the new missionary 
jurisdiction of Salina created last Octo- 
ber out of Kansas. Mr. Thomas, who is. 
a son of the former bishop of Kansas, has 
promptly declined, preferring to remain 
in his present rectorship. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren is well known in Massachusetts, hav- 
ing been successively the rector of impor- 
tant parishes in Newburyport and Lynn. 
The bishops also assented to the request 
for consecration of the three bishops-elect. 
of the Mexican Church, conditional upon 
the same being ratified by aconstitutional 
majority of all the bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church in this country. The Mexican 
Episcopal Church is no mission, but like: 
the National Episcopal Church of Japan 
a wholly independent national church, 
which has simply asked the American 
Episcopal Church, as its nearest neighbor, 
to give it the episcopate. One of the 
three Mexican bishops thus likely soon to 
be consecrated is Rev. Henry Forrester, 
an Englishman by birth, but an American 
presbyter, and for some years the official 
representative of the American Episco- 
pal Church in Mexico and the foster fa- 
ther of the Mexican Church; the other 
two are native Mexicans. 


The General Confer- 
Fg. ao Oe ae ence of the Methodist. 

Episcopal Church, 
South, composed of an equal number of 
ministers and laymen, will meet in Dal- 
las, Tex., next week, the total number of 
delegates being about 280. This is the 
chief legislative body of the church. The 
principal topic of interest will doubtless 
be the disposition to be made of the $288,- 
000 received from the United States in 
payment for the use of the property of 
the Methodist Book Concern at Nashville 
during the Civil War. The amount of this 
claim, it is said, would have been greatly 
reduced, if paid at all, but for the decla- 
ration made by the publishing agents, 
Messrs. Barbee & Smith, in response to a 
telegram from Senator Bates of Ten- 
nessee, that the statement that Major E. 
B. Stahiman, who acted as agent in push- 
ing the claim through Congress, was to 
receive a fee of forty per cent., or any 
other fee, in case of the payment of the 
claim, was untrue. After the money was 
received from the Government it was 
learned that a contract had been made by 
which about $100,800, had been paid to 
MajorStahlman. Thechurch was greatly 
scandalized by the revelation, and it is ex- 
pected that the General Conference will 
insist that the money be returned to the 
Government. The conference, it is ex- 
pected, will take some aetion with refer- 
ence to an official recognition of deacon- 
esses, and to the publication, in asso- 
ciation with the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, North, of a common hymnal. 
Sucha hymnal was recommended by the 
commission on federation appointed by 
the two churches several years ago, which 
recommendation was adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Chicago, in May, 
1900. 


A year and a half ago 
the Congregational 
churches of northern California in State 
Association meeting decided unani- 
mously not to ask for more aid from 
the National Home Missionary Society. 
Their fiscal year closed April 1. Dr. 
George C. Adams in The Pacific sums up 
the results. The $3,000 asked for in ad- 
dition to what had been given has been 
cheerfully raised. All bills of the State 
Home Missionary Society have been pro- 
vided for, with a probable surplus. A 
number of churches voluntarily reduced 
the amount heretofore asked for. Other 
churches, especially the smaller ones, be- 
gan at once to plan for larger collections. 
A spirit of hearty co-operation has been 
cultivated among all the churches to the 
manifest advantage of each. They have 
gained in interest, in confidence and in 
courage to undertake new work. Dr. 
Adams says, ‘‘ The absolute unity of pur- 
pose of our Congregational forces, the 
constant striving for one end, the cheer- 
ful spirit of co-operation from the slopes 
of the Sierras, up and down our great 
valleys, and in the central cities, have 
proved that we are abundantly capable of 
caring for this work.” This is the best 
kind of a forward movement. The sense 
of independence is a strong promoter of 
fellowship and leads to greater willing- 
ness to help others. 


A Year of Self-support 


POA SUSI Hon. K. Kataoka, dur- 
be crits Sion 2m ™* ing the past four years 

president of the lower 
house of Parliament, has accepted the 
call extended him to become president of 
the Doshisha at Kyoto, Japan. He has 
also consented to accept a little later the 
principalship of the school, an office 
vacant since last August. This gives 
great joy to all friends of the Doshisha 
and Christian education in Japan. As 
president of the board of trustees, Mr. 
Kataoka will take the place just being 
resigned by Hon. S. Saibara, also a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who purposes to spend 
the next few years in traveling abroad. 
Mr. Kataoka is the man who had the 
courage as well as wit to say some years 
ago that if he must choose between con- 
gress and the church he should not hes- 
itate to choose the latter. Fortunately 
for the country he was not forced to set 
one duty against the other. America 
will rejoice with Japan over the appoint- 
ment of this stanch Presbyterian lay- 
man and influential statesman to be the 
head of this historicschoo]l. Dr. Albrecht, 
dean of the theological faculty, voices the 
sentiments of all when he says, ‘‘ Known 
from the emperor’s palace to the farm- 
ers’ huts as a Christian patriot, modest, 
but sterling in character, loyal both to 
his divine Lord and to his imperial mas- 
ter, a leader among his people, he is the 
most worthy successor to our beloved 
Neesima, and under his leadership a new 
era lies before our Doshisha. May God 


spare him to us for many years!” Mr. 
Kataoka takes up his new duties with a 
strong religious purpose. After the oath 
of office was administered the new incum- 
bent offered a brief prayer. The trustees 
took further action that showed the 
‘*New Doshisha” to be as international 
in spirit as it is trying to be interdenomi- 
national. By a unanimous vote Dr. J. C. 





Berry of Worcester, Mass., was asked to 
return to his old position as head of the 
Doshisha Hospital and Nurses’ Training 
School. This action was proposed by the 
Japanese members of the board and is 
gratifying to all friends of the Doshisha. 
Thanks to good financial management the 
year has been such a prosperous one at 
the school, in spite of hard times in the 
country at large, that the finance com- 
mittee were able to advise the writing off 
of old charges against the endowment 
fund of yen 2,200, or over a thousand dol- 
lars. 


The forward movement in 
patel Japan goes steadily on. 

In Okayama and in some 
other places it is taking the form of daily 
individual Bible instruction with in- 
quirers. The special watchword is, ‘‘One 
Worker teaching One Gospel (Matthew) 
to one Inquirer.”’ Sixty-four regular in- 
quirers are now being daily instructed in 
this one city by nine workers, beside a 
large amount of weekly Bible class work 
and other kinds of evangelistic effort. A 
movement that distinctly honors the 
Bible and personal effort for individuals 
may be trusted to work out the salvation, 
not merely of itself, but of hosts of others. 
Let this kind of work be supplemented in 
the coming months by the strong preach- 
ing of Pres. C. C. Hall on his way home 
from India, and other able speakers in 
succession to the vigorous pleading of 
John R. Mott and R. A. Torrey, and be 
backed by the prayers and generous gifts 
of Christian America, then the speedy 
evangelization of Japan is assured, and 
that of the whole Orient will follow in 
due order. 


Moral Conditions in th teeny i 3 
Philippines laveetinoaied bring bo light me 

facts. concerning 
the administration by our Government 
of affairs in the Philippiae Islands is to 
be commended. Opinions on these facts 
are more reliable when made in the pres- 
ence of conditions from which the facts 
spring than when the facts are made the 
basis of judgment as though they oc- 
curred in the midst of our own civiliza- 
tion. The Wisconsin branch of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
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in view of the criticism by that body of 
the military administration in Manila, did 
well to send an agent thither to investi- 
gate the charges. Mr. Lester A. Hazlet, 
who wenton that errand, has returned and 
made his report. He says that Manila, in 
cleanliness and order and morak tone, is. 
the peer of any American city of equal 
population. As to the abolition of liquor 
selling in army canteens, he approves of it 
without qualification, and says that the 
health and morale of the army were never 
better than they are today. He is satis- 
fied that all the benefits of the canteen 
without its evils can be obtained by “an 
exchange in which no liquor brewed or 
distilled shall be sold.” As to the re- 
tention of the islands by the United 
States, he says: 

I went to the islands an ardent anti-ex- 
pansionist; I return a firm believer in the 
policy of the Administration. I frankly con- 
fess that I had a wrong idea of conditions in 
the archipelago. I believed the people ready 
for self-government; now I know that while 
some of them are, the great mass of the people 
are not capable of it; but they will be, and 
that, perhaps, before a generation shall have 
passed. The Filipino is fully as bright as 
the Japanese; he learns quickly, and is 
extremely anxious toacquire. The Philippine 
archipelago will some day be a great common- 
wealth of states. Weare laying foundations 
for a nation that may even outlast our own. 
We owe it to the future, to the unborn citizen 
of this coming republic, that..we lay well the 
corner stone of the superstructure. There is 
a strong and influential peace party among 
the natives, and the antipathy to American 
rule has been greatly exaggerated. 


Pa The conference in Athens, 
e Southern §=é~=—6 Ga., last week between 
sacamtemai educators and 
philanthropists and Southern educators 
and public men was one of the most im- 
portant gatherings ever held in the South, 
and prophetic of better days for the sec- 
tion and for the nation, for the Negro 
and for the Caucasian. Backed as the 
Southern Education Board is by Mr. 
Rockefeller’s purse, having for its board 
of directors Southerners and Northerners. 
with the broadest views, some of them 
the outcome of long years of experience . 
in administering the Peabody and Slater 
funds, the new movement for co-ordinat- 
ing and deepening and broadening the 
educational methods of the South starts 
auspiciously. That there will be more 
done for the “‘ poor white’’ of the South 
in the future than has been done in the 
past is welcome news. That undue 
multiplication of colleges and universities 
by Northern philanthropists will not be 
encouraged augurs nothing but good. 
That the rural schools are to be strength- 
ened means that an ever increasing num- 
ber of pupils will be provided for the 
institutions of higher education which 
already exist, and that also there will be 
an ever increasing demand for properly 
trained teachers who can only come from 
the institutions of higher learning, 
whether for whites or blacks. Hence, as 
we see it, there is no reason for the in- 
stitutions established by the Northern 
churches in the South to feel that they 
are either to be ignored or superseded. 
There is no plank in the appended plat- 
form of the Educational Board, given out. 
last week by Mr. Baldwin, which our 
A. M. A. workers cannot stand upon, and, 
standing there, take heart at the bright. 
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outlook forthefuture. The Board exists, 
say its officials: 


To promote education in the whole country, 
irrespective of race, sex, or creed. 

To develop public schools, especially rural 
schools. 

To encourage self-help and the urging of 
local taxation for schools. 

The training of school teachers, especially 
in the industrial departments. 

To co-operate with institutions already es- 
tablished, and to aid in their maintenance and 
improvement. 

To co-operate with other institutions of 
learning. 

To collect educational statistics. 

To furnish information regarding educa- 
tion, and to be the clearing-house of educa- 
tional statistics. 

To furnish the press with information 
looking to the advancement of educational 
interests. 

To promote every form of deserving educa- 
tional work. 








































































Under orders from the At- 
torney General of the 
United States one of his as- 
sistants together with specially engaged 
counsel are about to bring before Illinois 
courts the alleged conspiracy of packers 
in the Interior to increase the price of 
meat to American consumers. The At- 
torney Generals of New York and Mis- 
souri alsoare planning to bring suit. Evi- 
dence justifying this action poured in on 
the Federal officials when it was an- 
nounced that they were disposed to act. 
The Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
stand ready to furnish evidence recently 
gathered by them relative to the alliance 
between the packers and the railways and 
the rebate system which they have jointly 
maintained, whereby the smaller shippers 
have been driven out of the competitive 
field. No economic issue since the free 
silver controversy has so deeply stirred 
the people of the country, and so hastened 
action by the Executive and Congress 
calculated to test once for all the relative 
strength of the grasping capitalists and 
the people whom they fleece. 


The Beef Trust 
Grappled With 


Evidence abounds to 
show that by utilizing 
the cold storage warehouse capitalists 
with sufficient resources and utter in- 
difference to public weal can now prac- 
tically corner not only the meat but the 
egg, butter and vegetable markets of the 
country, at least of the larger communi- 
ties dependent upon distant supplies ; and, 
moreover, that they are doing it syste- 
matically. That the system might have 
its marked advantages providing those 
administrating it were satisfied with rea- 
sonable profits must be admitted. But 
power has bred greed, and greed has 
brought about extortion, and extortion 
has roused the anger of the people, anger 
which will hasten curbing legislation, 
which, if that proves futile, will be followed 
by action more drastic. The masses are 
not going to be plundered for the sake 
of the few. Improved methods of agri- 
culture, lowered freight rates, all should 
be making for lessened cost of living for 
the wage-earner and the professional 


The Perils Involved 


man, 

mal Scrutiny of the British and 
pping ‘ 

Siies German press just now and 


a reading of the debate in 
the British Parliament might lead a 
reader to infer that what Mr. Stead calls 
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“the Americanization of the- world” 
had gone on apace, and that we were to 
rule the seas over which Britannia has 
dominated so long and which Germany 
has been trying to snatch from the grasp 
of her British cousin. That the perfect- 
ing, by Mr. J. P. Morgan and his associ- 
ates, with their capital and consummate 
executive ability, of a combination of 
most of the Atlantic steamship companies 
has seriously disturbed British (including 
Canadian) and German investors, indus- 
trial captains and publicists is indisput- 
able. Unquestionably the boundless 
grasp and resistless power of American 
capital and imagination are giving con- 
cern to Europe. But the compact drawn 
to govern this combination will be found, 
we think, to guard fairly well the national 
interests of all involved. Ships and 
sailors will still be, as hitherto, subject to 
call by the British admiralty. German 
enterprise and ambition will still be 
free to invade territory open hitherto. 
Whether the traveling public and all 
shippers of freight stand to profit by the 
deal, as much as those shareholders who 
will sell their present stock at overvalua- 
tion and who will get in ‘‘on the ground 
floor” in the new deal], is an open ques- 
tion, with the chances more favorable to 
the shareholders. 


President Roosevelt, by explicit orders, 
has taken the duty of reviewing the ver- 
dict in the court martial summoned to 
try General Smith out of the purview of 
General Chaffee, and will perform the 
task himself. At the first hearing of the 
court martial, General Smith admitted, 
through counsel, that he had given orders 
to Major Walker to kill, burn and make 
Samar a howling wilderness, that he 
wished all persons killed capable of bear- 
ing arms, including boys, who were as 
dangerous combatants as adults. It is 
now pertinently asked whether this de- 
cree of General Smith’s was based on 
explicit directions from General Chaffee, 
and whether he in turn derived his author- 
ity from the War Department in Wash- 
ington. General Smith’s defense for his 
course doubtless will be the atrocities 
committed on American soldiers, the du- 
plicity of the native population, includ- 
ing the local officials and priests, and the 
authority permitted army officials to re- 
sort to sternest measures under General 
Order 100 issued to the army in 1863 and 
still operative, which reads thus: 

The law of war can no more wholly dis- 
pense with retaliation than can the law of na- 
tions, of which it is a branch. Yet civilized 
nations acknowledge retaliation as the stern- 
est feature of war. A reckless enemy often 
leaves to his opponent no other means of se- 
curing himself against the repetition of bar- 
barous outrage. 

Retaliation will, therefore, never be resorted 
to as a measure of mere revenge, but only as 
a means of protective retribution, and, more- 
over, cautiously and unavoidably ; that is to 
say, retaliation shall only be resorted to after 
careful inquiry into the real occurrence and 
the character of the misdeeds that may de- 
mand retribution. 

President Roosevelt’s order to General 
Funston, forbidding further public discus- 
sion by him of Philippine problems and 
further reflections on critics of the con- 

duct of the military and the policy of the 

Government, has been taken by the public 

as a deserved rebuke. 


But after all con- 
The American Competition cessions to sat- 
ee isfy British and 
German pride are made, the fact still re- 
mains, as the British press and the Brit- 
ish legislator admit frankly, that our re- 
sources of capital and organizing skill 
now so much surpass those we had a 
decade ago that we are fast coming to be 
the dominant industrial and commercial 
and financial power of the world. As for 
Mr. Morgan, like Napoleon in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, his 
name has to be but mentioned and a 
shudder passes through the British in- 
dustrial world. Workingin harmony with 
Mr. J. J. Hil), with the great consolidated 
transportation lines across this continent, 
with the great Steel Trust, he and his far- 
seeing, far-reaching lieutenants—all of 
them experts in their various depart- 
ments of activity—can so manipulate 
this combination of Atlantic transport 
lines as to make Europe, Asia and Africa 
feel keenly the pressure of American 
competition for the world’s markets. 
And at this unquestionably Mr. Morgan 
is aiming. 


It is difficult to recon. 
The Bogiish Educe- cile Mr. Balfour's frank 
confession of English 
insularity and inferiority in matters edu- 
cational, made last week in London in 
connection with the commercial educa- 
tion scheme of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, with the policy for which he, 
as a responsible minister, stands just now, 
since introducing the educational bill 
now before Parliament. Not for many 
years nas England been so near the verge 
of bitter strife between Anglicans and 
Dissenters as she is now. At a time 
when all possible differences of opinion 
should have been avoided, if possible, and 
the nation’s best thought set at work re- 
constructing and co-ordinating its educa- 
tional system so as to train English chil- 
dren and youth for the industrial strife 
which the United States and Germany 
are waging with Great Britain, the Min- 
istry deliberately play into the hands of 
the Anglican Church, revive the old burn- 
ing controversy respecting public taxation 
for sectarian teaching, and force Non- 
conformist leaders like Dr. Parker and 
Hugh Price Hughes and journals like the 
British Weekly and Methodist Times to 
threaten that rather than pay the new 
taxes which are proposed the Noncon- 
formists will see their property seized. 
A sense of the folly of the proceeding if 





Reports from Mindanao in- 
The Philippine dicate that the Mohamme- 
Problem ‘ 

dan dattos are surrendering 
in certain districts, awed by the first dis- 
play of American force; but it is too 
early yet to predict what .the outcome 
will be. Publication of the dispatches 
passing between the War Department 
and General Chaffee Jast week indicate 
the Government’s very real desire to 
avoid a war with the Moros, if possible, 
and the President’s first intention to for- 
bid use of force, an intention altered 
later as General Chaffee indicated the 
loss of prestige which would follow with- 
drawal of the punitive expedition after 
having begun its task. But even now 
General Chaffee understands that war is 
to be avoided if it possibly can be with 
honor. 
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not the perversity of it, may induce the 
Ministry to withdraw the bill, rather than 
bring on a bitter religious war to add to 
the divisions which already exist in the 
electorate over the South African war. 
We should predict this did we not know 
how set the Church of England authori- 
ties are on capturing the secondary 
schools of the realm for the church, and 
how unlikely they are to release the Min- 
istry from obligations incurred. 

Contemplating the utter absence of all 
sectarian or caste distinctions in our own 
system of popular education, we cannot 
but rejoice that in the competition of 
nations now raging we fight with hands 
unbound, not leashed. Our thankfulness 
grows with each decade of our national 
existence that our fathers divorced 
church and state, and made every citizen 
liable for his share of the public school 
tax. It has proved to be a heritage of 
priceless economic as well as spiritual 
worth, making for the flexibility and 
stability both of the educational machine 
and the national structure. 


ciaiibicine telieaes The comments of the 

wa German journals, allied 
eee with the old landed aris- 
tocracy, on the emperor’s seeming prefer- 
enee for the society of the successful 
captains of industry and commerce are 
such as might be expected from organs of 
a caste which sees its power waning, rela- 
tively if not absolutely. It is not surpris- 
ing that the emperor should have such a 
preference. In the first place, the Agra- 
rian party is thwarting his plans for na- 
tional expansion of trade. Secondly, the 
alert, imaginative, ambitious ruler finds 
nothing in the régime of the past which 
appeals to him with anything like the 
grip the future has; and in the com- 
panionship of men who are equally alert 
and imaginative, who see beyond the land 
off on the sea, who dream of a German 
marine surpassing Great Britain’s, who 
are ambitious to grapple with twentieth 
century problems, he naturally finds more 
in common with his own longings and 
tastes than he does with the junker class. 
Lovers of Germany need not tremble if 
he does create a new aristocracy out of 
his successful subjects who have risen to 
power as merchants, inventors and pro- 
moters of great enterprises. Thus and 
thus only can the blood of the aristocracy 
be kept invigorated. 





Unjust Judgments 


There is a loneliness~familiar to all 
whose loved ones have passed irrevocably 
to another world: it is the loneliness of 
bereavement. And there is another lone- 
liness—to some more weird and awful— 
the loneliness of being misunderstood. 
When we are judged by those who do not 
know us, when our kindness is regarded 
as the calculation of policy, when our 
speech or our silence is believed to be the 
veil behind which we hide our real opin- 
ion, when our motives are read in the 
light of malice or suspicion—it is then 
that the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness. There are men and women about 
us, yet our world is desolate. The love 
for which we hai looked is burnt out of 
it by the cruel fires of uncharitab'e judg- 
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ment. Life seems a dreary waste; it is 
as if there were no one left but ourselves 
and God. Yet the discipline of being 
misunderstood may work a blessed and 
fruitful work upon us, if it drive us from 
the shallow judgments of men to the 
great and merciful heart of God. 

Who has not looked with a shock of 
surprise upon the analysis of his motives 
by another? He listens to his well- 


meant words as they are scrutinized by - 


the cunning or the prejudice of another 
mind. He looks at his actions as they 
are interpreted by another, who lacks 
that love, sympathy, insight, imagina- 
tion—call it what you will—without 
which no interpretation of another mind 
or spirit is possible. He listens and he 
looks with pain. For the figure with 
which he is confronted is not his own. 
The criticism which should have revealed 
him to himself, he knows in his heart to 
be a travesty—false where it is not cruel. 
Like a bad mirror, it has distorted the 
image it was meant to reflect. 

When will men learn that no act and 
no word, no! nora million acts or words, 
can exhaustively represent the spirit 
whose expression they are? Beneath 
and behind all the manifold activities 
through which the world learns to know 
us and we learn to know ourselves is that 
infinite spirit of ours, which, just because 
it is infinite and because it is spirit, can 
never adequately express itself in ma- 
terialform. It cannot make to itself any 
graven image which will do it justice. 
And therein lies the shame, the atrocity 
of unconsidered and unsympathetic judg- 
ment. Who can enter into the councils 
of another? There is so much that we 
feel and must leave unsaid, so much that 
we divine, but have no skill to utter. 
There is no act into which we can pour 
all our character, no deed which suggests 
to an outsider the infinite complexity 
of motive and circumstance which de- 
termined it. Every personality is like a 
vast, harborless island. It is difficult to 
effect a landing upon it; and when at 
any point you land, you have done no 
more than land; the ground has all to be 
traversed and explored. Shall any one 
then harshly judge the intricacies of an- 
other mind or character, when he does 
not fully understand his own? 

Hardly a month passes without bring- 
ing some reminder of the sheer impossi- 
bility of judging another fairly. How 
often, for example, do we find a man’s 
generosity measured by the amount of 
his subscription to charitable causes |! 
But who knows what another may have 
given, whose name appears in no sub- 
scription list, but whose gift is written in 
the books of heaven? There is more in 
even the least complicated character than 
we have eyes to see. Perhaps it is a 
child whom his father thought wild and 
headstrong. He sees in him little of the 
tenderness ofeother children, and it is 
hard to win from him any proof of affec- 
tion. Then his mother dies. And one 
day, long after, when he thinks he is 
alone, his father comes upon him on 
bended knee, sobbing before his mother’s 
portrait. Ah! the father misread his 
boy ; the mother whom he has lost knew 
him better. In times when your heart 
was sore, have you never been comforted 
with the comfort of a glad surprise? 
Some one whom you had thought to be 
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rough and careless looked into your eyes 
with a silent, piercing sympathy, took 
your hand with a grip that revived your 
faith and hope, or with his own rough 
hand laid a flower upon the grave. 

There are two consolations of which 
the victim of misunderstanding need 
never suffer himself to be robbed: his 
honor and his God. Opinion changes, 
the world passes. But God abides; He 
never faileth. And again, no pressure of 
misunderstanding can essentially affect 
the facts of our case. We are what we 
are, not what we are said to be; and 
whatever others may say, he that was 
worthy will be worthy still. In the 
words of one who knew the human heart 
as few have known it: “Let not thy 
peace depend upon the tongues of men; 
for whether they judge well of thee, or 
ill, thou art not on that account other 
than thyself.” 





A New Appreciation of Foreign 
Missions 

The people of this country outside of 
the churches, and to a degree within them, 
have been strangely slow to apprehend 
thé meaning of foreign missions. Their 
idea of a missionary has been that he was 
an unwelcome intruder into foreign lands, 
somewhat of a fanatic, gaining adherents 
from the lower classes and appealing to 
selfish motives, but having no marked 
effect on the national life of the people to 
whom he was sent. 

The assumption by our nation of a 
place as a world power has brought 
Christian missions into new prominence, 
for the principles according to which the 
people believe our Government ought to 
act in its relations with other nations are 
essentially Christian principles. But the 
antipathy to the missionary appears in 
that he often is not credited with repre- 
senting those principles, but is accused of 
stirring up strife, seeking conquest for 
his own nation, notoriety and gain for 
himself. Even when missionaries have 
freely given up their lives for the people 
to whom they brought the gospel, as 
many of them have done lately in China, 
the meed of praise has been given grudg- 
ingly to their memories and their sacri- 
fice of life has not much lessened distrust 
of their survivors. 

Miss Stone, by a strange providence, 
seems likely to become an accredited 
missionary to her own country, enlighten- 
ing them as to the real character of foreign 
missions and their promoters. She is se- 
curing audiences which include many not 
especially interested in her as a missidn- 
ary but as a captive ransomed from brig- 
ands. Her hearers are surprised to find 
that she is a cultivated woman, of well- 
balanced mind, that she regards her work 
as a missionary as much more absorbing 
than her personal experiences in captiv- 
ity, and that she is able to persuade those 
who listen to her to look at it from her 
point of view. 

We are beginning to be convinced that 
Miss Stone’s greatest mission is to be ac- 
complished not in Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia, but in America. She is showing 
to a multitude of people who have been 
skeptical concerning Christian missions 
in foreign lands a new and true idea of 
the dignity and scope of this work, and 
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the secular press is realizing the fact. 
The Boston Transcript speaks of the ad- 
mirable literary form of her lecture and 
of her quiet, penetrative, agreeable voice, 
bestows on her the title of ‘‘a queenly 
‘woman in latter middle life,” classes her 
with Frances Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset, and says she is “‘as free from 
guile and as unselfish as the noblest lady 
in the land.” Miss Stone is io all these 
respects like many other missionaries 
whom we know. And they are noble in 
character, courage, clearness of thought, 
because the business in which they are 
engaged requires and cultivates self. re- 
liance, strength of mind and generosity 
of spirit. The world is beginning to dis- 
cover the grandeur of the work of foreign 
missions, and this new opportunity to 
acquaint them with its meaning is to be 
welcomed by Christians with gratitude. 

Miss Stone’s mission to this country 
will also result in a truer appreciation of 
the fitness of women for foreign work. 
Her self-command, quick wit and endur- 
ance in circumstances of extreme peril 
have not been surpassed by any man in 
similar emergencies, and these qualities 
were exercised by her so successfully be- 
cause she had been trained to use them in 
the unrecorded experiences of her daily 
life as a missionary for a score of years. 
Her companion, Mrs. Tsilka, though much 
younger, a Bulgarian, showed the same 
fine qualities, under the most trying con- 
ditions. They have proved that women, 
and those, too, of different nationalities, 
are fitted for leadership in the redemption 
of mankind through obedience to Jesus 
Christ. 


How Shall We Aid the Holy 
Spirit’s Work 

God’s Spirit works for men through 
men. It is true that he speaks directly 
to the heart; it is true that the Word of 
God is the weapon that he wields; but it 
is by his power that the divine life born 
in men is made effective for the persua- 
sion of men. The words of the apostle 
on the day of Pentecost, “We all are 
witnesses,” are true on every day. The 
Spirit of God works through the children 
of God to convict the world of sin and to 
convince of righteousness and judgment. 

Our opportunity to aid the Holy Spirit’s 
work comes, therefore, in the line of wit- 
ness-bearing. It is not enough to urge 
Christians to be true followers of their 
Lord in order to their own perfection. 
They are the trusted, visible representa- 
tives of God’s kingdom upon earth, and 
are to live for God, that others may be 
led%o God. Christ’s comparisons for his 
disciples are comparisons of use. The 
salt is not preservative for mere self-pres- 
ervation. The candle is not light-absorb- 
ing, but light-giving. It is the crown of 
our endeavor to be God’s fellow-workers, 
representing his perfections in the earth 
by Christlike purity and love and pa- 
tience that others may be drawn to him. 

This witness, upon which God puts 
such honor and which his Spirit uses to 
such mighty ends, naturally and inevita- 
bly becomes an active and co-operating 
ministry. There is unconscious witness- 
ing, but there is also conscious effort, 
which finds expression in activities of the 
church and its wide plans of work for 
men. Somewhere in these co-operative 
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plans the true. disciple will be sure to 
have his part. By intercession, gift, the 
word of invitation, the expression of sym- 
pathetic care, the confession of a faith that 
is the secret of our life—somewhere the 
Christian is actively and earnestly to aid 
the Spirit’s work. 

There is machinery enough—the trouble 
is that there are seldom men enough be- 
hind it. The full working of neglected 
means would bring a blessing to any 
church. To make the Sunday school, or 
the prayer meeting, or the Endeavor 
Society, or the missionary organization, 
or any other of the familiar means ef- 
fective up to its full possibilities of bless- 
ing, at the cost of any needful self.denial, 
is a means in aid which no Christian 
need despise. And in this deliberate ac- 
tivity, sincere and self-denying, the un- 
conscious witness of a Christlike charac- 
ter would be mightily increased. God 
wants our help, and when we give it with 
a single mind he makes the way of help 
the way of holiness and joy. 





In Brief 


Vale Broadway Tabernacle ! 





Governor Dole has come, been seen, and has 
conquered. 





A section hand on a Southern railroad, hear- 
ing of Dr. Talmage’s death, said, “He did 
a lot of good, but he said a heap of things he 
oughtn’t.” 





The sums received by Treasurer Wiggin for 
the industrial work among the orphans in 
India up to April 28 amount to $8,670. Send 
all contributions to the American Board 
Rooms, Boston, marking them For the Indian 
Famine Children. 





You make a big mistake when you are cum- 
bered with so many cares that you cannot see 
the miracle of nature all around you. Shut 
off steam for a few minutes some of these 
bright spring days and watch the grass grow 
and the leaves unfold. You will do better 
work in the end. 





One of the speakers at the Boston Congre- 
gational Club this week made a pungent but 
just allusion to the people who look upon “the 
church of Jesus Christ as a kind of branch of 
an undertaking establishment.” It is rather 
shabby, isn’t it, to utilize the church when one 
is married and when one is called to lay his 
dead away ?—and forget about it all the rest of 
one’s days. 





President Eliot of Harvard thinks the 
books least called for in libraries are sermons, 
books about science—not books of science— 
books about books and old editions of works 
of reference. Certainly a stroll down Corn- 
hill in Boston and a survey of the stock of the 
second-hand dealers will corroborate the opin- 
ion relative to sermons, which in the main are 
products of the mind. 





Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth and Rev. 
Alfred Rowland of London, weill-remembered 
delegates from the English churches to our 
International Council in Bosten in 1900, are 
about to start for Canada at the request of 
the Canadian Congregational churches, as a 
deputation of the Colonial Missionary Soci- 
ety. If they cross the line to the states they 
will have a hearty welcome. 


We are sometimes inclined to think of the 
Dakotas as new sections of the country, but 
the Congregational pastor in Ipswich, S. D., 
has made the presentation speech at four 
golden weddings in the last fifteen months. 
These couples have all lived in or near Ips- 


wich for many years. Evidently the presence : 
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of ‘‘ divorce colonies ” in a state may serve as 
a warning, and not necessarily as a source of 
infection. 





Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale quotes the late Francis 
Gardner, long-time head-master of the Boston 
Latin Scheol, as once saying to him, 
sadly but bitterly, that he had never known a 
father who had sent his boy to the Latin 
School who could bear to be told that his boy 
was only good, not smart. Dr. Hale says that 
he thinks that Mr. Gardner exaggerated ; but 
his remark had much truth in it doubtless, so 
much so that it must cause the parent who 
reais this to stop and think, How would I 
feel if the teacher of the school to which my 
children go were to tell me that my child was 
good and dull? 





The Church Militant is the ably edited offi- 
cial journal of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. Commenting on cer- 
tain changes in Trinity Church’s interior 
which are to be made this summer, this 
journal hopes that an altar is to be included, 
the danger being, it says, that so long as the 
church is peculiar rather than representative 
in its chancel’s finish, Emmanuel Church, 
with its magnificent altar and reredos newly 
placed, will be chosen as the place for repre- 
sentative gatherings. Phillips Brooks’s entire 
satisfaction with Trinity is a fact the memory 
of which is fading away. 





Thirty years ago General Palma, now presi- 
dent-elect of Cuba, hastily buried his mother, 
a victim of Spanish cruelty, in an obscure cem- 
etery in Bayamo, with a wooden cross to 
mark the spot. Last week, with all tokens of 
respect and love, he and his friends disinterred 
the remains, placed them in a stately tomb 
bearing a tablet with thisinscription: ‘Can- 
delaria Palma, whose beloved son Tomas 
has returned after thirty years and given her 
a Christian burial.” Times certainly have 
changed for the better in Cuba, and today it 
lies within the power of the United States 
Congress to accelerate or to retard the further 
advance of civilization. 


The spectacle of Mr. John G. Woolley tell- 
ing Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, that she knows absolutely nothing about 
the saloon—what it is, does, and may do for 
the community—is one of the most mirth-pro- 
voking incidents of the season. Miss Add- 
ams’s life of service and study, of patient in- 
vestigation and generalization upon social 
problems, since she began work at the Hull 
House in 1889, has made for her a permanent 
place in the list of those Americans who best 
served their country during the last days of 
the nineteenth century and the opening dec- 
ades of the twentieth; and her calm, sym- 
pathetic, reasonable judgments on problems 
of the day appeal to an ever increasing num- 
ber of thoughtful clergymen and laymen. 








Our friends continue to be so lavish of their 
compliments on our Good Cheer number that 
we feel that it is only courteous for us to arise 
and make our prettiest bow in the way 
of acknowledgment. We are especially de- 
lighted that the number seems to have car- 
ried cheer to persons particularly needing it. 
Discouraged ministers and missionaries have 
written us that the issue has imparted to them 
new courage, and several persons just recover- 
ing from illness have spoken of the timely 
help afforded them. The Snuffolk (N. Y.) 
Association of Congregational churches and 
ministers, in session at Wading last week, by 
unanimous vote instructed the registrar to 
convey its cordial appreciation of our enter- 
prise in publishing the number, while a Ca- 
nadian brother winds up an enthusiastic 
epistle by saying “the editor encouraged 
the country minister and the humble Chris- 
tian encouraged the editor.” To these and 
other cordial words, we say again, thank you, 
and at the same time confess that editors 
themselves are not above the need of good 
tee, 
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Miss Stone’s Story of Her Capture 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. S. S. McClure we print herewith extracts from the May issue of McClure’s Magazine, containing 
the first of a series of articles which Miss Ellen M. Stone is writing for that periodical. The first article, covering thirteen pages, 


is one of absorbing interest. 


Miss Stone had gone to Bansko to conduct a 
summer training class for the Bulgarian teach- 
ersand Bible women. When the time came to 
return to Salonica, the little company on that 
bright September day were speeded on their 
way with gifts of flowers and God speeds from 
the Christian community. Miss Stone con- 
tinues: 


THE ATTACK OF THE BRIGANDS 


There were just thirteen of us—unlucky 
number—three young men, students in 
our schools; three of our young lady 
teachers ; Mrs. Oosheva, an older Bible 
woman; Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka, and my- 
self, with three muleteers. ... We had 
been provided with the usual feskere, or 
traveling passport, permitting us to make 
this journey. We were on the main road 
between Bansko and Djumia—though 
this road is only a 
rough mountain trail 
—and we had seven 
men with us, one of 
them armed. Never 
within my knowl- 
edge had so large a 
party been attacked. 
Three hours distant 
from Bansko we 
passed the guard- 
house, where Turk- 
ish soldiers looked 
out at us stolidly, 
and then we went on 
down into the beauti- 
ful valley, the trail 
following a moun- 
tain brook full of 
little cascades and 
cool, dark pools. 
After a time we dis- 
mounted, that we 
might better enjoy 
the beauties of the 
way, and hold converse with the young 
students, all of whom were walking. I 
suppose that hidden eyes watched our 
every movement. 

At length we came to a lonely bit of 
greensward, under the shade of forest 
trees, by which purled and foamed the 
stream along its rocky bed. Some one 
suggested lunch, and immediately the 
stores were brought out, and we sat down 
in great content to refresh ourselves. 
How delicious were the meat balls, the 
fried cakes resembling crullers, and the 
native pastry (banitza), with fresh water 
from the stream!... 

Mrs. Oosheva led the column, with her 
son walking by her side—a fine, chivalrous 
boy. We wound along the steep trail for 
some distance, the sure-footed mountain 
horses following one another in Indian 
file. Thus we approached a cliff known 
as the Balanced Rock, a bald crag of the 
mountain which here juts out into the 
valley, turning the stream to one side. 
At this point the pathway leads down 
into the water, so that travelers must 
ride into the swift current, pass around 
the rock, and strike the trail again on the 
farther side. Those in the lead of such a 
cavalcade as ours would necessarily be 





hidden from those in the rear while pass- 
ing the rock. An admirable spot for an 
ambush. But we had passed it safely so 
many times before that none of us 
thought of danger. 

Suddenly we were startled by a shout : 
acommand in Turkish, “Halt!” I saw 
Mrs. Oosheva, who was then in the mid- 
dle of the stream, start backward and at- 
tempt to turn her horse aside. An armed 
man had sprung toward her with uplifted 
musket-butt, as if to strike her from her 
saddle. She turned a_horror-stricken 
face upon me, and then swayed as if to 
faint. Before any of us could say a 
word, armed men were swarming about 
us on all sides, seeming to have sprung 
from the hillside. They crowded upon 
us, and fiercely demanded that we dis- 





mount. They even made as if to pull us 
off our pack-saddles. 

“Give us time,” I said in Bulgarian, 
‘and we will dismount. We are women, 
not men, and cannot get down alone.” 

I saw the boy Peter assisting his faint- 
ing mother, taking her down from the 


horse in his young, strong arms. At the 
same moment the placid, phlegmatic face 
of my driver appeared by my side. His 
was the only calm face in our party— 
strangely calm, as I remembered after- 
ward—but I then ascribed it to his nat- 
ural temperament. Somehow we dis- 
mounted in quick time from our saddles, 
with the brigands shouting, ‘‘ Hurry, 
hurry,” and waving their guns over our 
heads. They drove us like cattle into the 
stream. Peter carried his all but uncon- 
scious mother on his back. One of the 
young teachers, who showed rare pres- 
ence of mind through the whole experi- 
ence, crossed on a log, but the rest of us 
plunged into the water, save Mrs. Tsilka, 
who had not been giver time in the hurry 
to dismount. Dripping with water, our 
captors urged us mercilessly from behind, 
driving us up the sharp mountain side 
beyond the stream, where we had to use 
both hands and feet to prevent falling. 


Mrs. Tsilka was dragged from her horse, 
her husband cutting the cords that bound 
her trunk and other luggage to the saddle, 
letting them fall where they would. 
Thus we all scrambled up the hill, a 
tangle of horses, drivers, men, and 
women, with the brigands yelling behind. 
Our captors themselves, we now know, 
were very nervous, fearing lest some one 
should come upon us and give the alarm, 
for we were not such a great distance 
from the Turkish guardhouse.. .. 


SOME OF THE DEPRIVATIONS 


We had no soap or towels, comb or 
brush, nor any of the indispensables of 
life, save the clothes we stood in. We 
learned the value of a tooth-brush and of 
a buttoh-hook through our deprivation of 
them for nearly six 
months. Welearned, 
too, with how few 
things one can man- 
age to live when one 
must. That morn- 
ing after our capture 
we procured water 
for our face and 
hands, and borrowed 
acomb from one of 
Our guards. Mrs. 
Tsilka had let down 
her hair and covered 
her head with a 
white shimeer (head- 
handkerchief) on the 
road before we were 
captured, and thus 
she wore it during 
our entire captivity. 
I continued to do 
mine up as usual, 
though I adopted the 
handkerchief as a 
protection. My dress had been torn dur- 
ing the night, and we had no needles and 
thread, but one of the guards promptly 
supplied us... . 


ONE OF THE PRISONS 


They led us to a doorway and through 
some dark outer space, into a small 
inner room with one small barred win- 
dow. 

A light was brought. After the brig- 
ands had spread down some cloaks for us 
we were left toourselves. The horror of 
a great fear fell upon us. What could 
they not do to us in that dark, hidden 
spot? Why had they brought us thither? 
If we should be killed now no one in the 
wide world would know our fate. The 
darkness settled into our very souls. We 
lay down in our corner, which was far 
harder than the hillside had been the 
day before, but no sleep came to refresh 
us. After daylight we looked from the 
tiny barred window, but could see only 
trees on a grassy slope. Though we occa- 
sionally heard voices during the day be- 
sides those of the brigands, we could 
never see any one. We were cut off from 
all mankind save those who had so merci- 
lessly captured us. 
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The Life of the Christian 


By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


ITS CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Christ life dominant in man will 
not only express itself in perfect har- 
mony with the life of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
it will also enter into his consciousness. 
With the coming of that life there will 
come the enlightening of the intelligence 
toward God, and the consequent enkin- 
dling of the emotions along the line-of 
perfect harmony with the movements of 
the heart of God, and the creation there- 
fore of a new moral sense in accord with 
the holiness of God. Every man has an 
outlook upon life and an experience of 
life which is largely the result thereof. 
In the case of all unregenerate life the 
outlook is confined and limited, and the 
experience is narrow and imperfect. 
Thus Peter describes certain persons as 
“seeing only what is near,” and there- 
fore lacking in all the fuller and richer 
possibilities of experience. When the 
horizon dips at the limit of things mate- 
rial a.d sensual, the experience is nar- 
rowed, and the whole life becomes hot 
and restless. Principles become para- 
lyzed, the standards of conduct are 
dwarfed, and the emotions are debased. 

In the Christian all these things are 
different. He, sharing the Christ life, 
shares also his outlook on life, and passes 
into his experience. The horizon is set 
farther back, the sweep of vision includes 
the infinite and eternal, and all the things 
of the present, being viewed in their re- 
lation to the larger meaning of life, con- 
scious experience becomes deeper, fuller. 

The first and inclusive fact in the con- 
sciousness of the Christian is objective, 
and may broadly be stated as God-con- 
sciousness. With the incoming of the 
Christ life, the fact of God is brought 
from the realm of the speculative, into 
that of personal consciousness. The one 
overwhelming truth is God, and all other 
experiences are judged and placed by their 
relation thereto. This may be spoken of 
as the new sub consciousness which comes 
with the new birth, using the word sub- 
consciousness not as indicating a feeble 
consciousness, but as the deepest and 
constant consciousness of life. The fact 
of God may not always be the uppermost 
in the mind of the Christian. He will 
not necessarily always be mentally re- 
peating his belief, nor will he be con- 
stantly reminding himself of that belief. 
These exercises prove weakness rather 
than strength of conviction. There will 
be a constant consciousness of God which 
will flash out into restrictive and expan- 
sive application through all the various 
circumstances of the ever-changing days. 
Just as a man, united for life to the 
woman of his heart, will not, in enforced 
absence, be reminding himself in words 
of the relation he bears to her, yet he 
will never forget that relationship, so the 
Christian lives a life of constant con- 
sciousness of God, and ali the thoughts 
and words and deeds of life are governed 
by that relation. 

How wonderfully this was true in the 
life of Jesus may be diseovered by reading 
through the gospels, especially those of 
Matthew and John, and tabulating his 
references to his Father. It will be dis- 
c>vered that he lived a life conscious of 
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the presence of his Father, submissive to 
the authority of his Father, and confident 
in the wisdom and power of his Father. 
All the circumstances of the days, and 
all the values of words and deeds, and all 
the issues of life were tested and tried in 
that consciousness. To all those in whom 
Christ lives there comes the same con- 
sciousness, and it produces like effects. 
This leads to the subjective conscious- 
ness of experience. The life thus homed 
in God enters upon new views and new 
feelings. The first and basal change 
is intellectual. The God consciousness 
proves much. Remembering that the 
God of whom the Christian is conscious 
is God as revealed in Christ, it will at 
once be seen how the enlightened intelli- 
gence rests in the fact of his perfect jus- 
tice. Mists and mysteries may still en- 
shroud the appearances of the hour, but 
the Christian knows that Eternal Justice 
holds unceasing vigil and metes out un- 
swerving truth. Though the method may 
seem strange, the issue is assured, ‘‘The 
Judge of all the earth will do right.” 
Yet this is not all. Christ has spoken to 
men from ‘‘the bosom of the Father,” 
and the heart of the Christian knows 
that mercy is as truly the way of God as 
is justice; knows, moreover, that in the 
great mystery of the cross these have 
met, so that now justice operates in 
mercy and mercy delivers in justice. 
This issues in the assurance that in spite 
of all the appearances of the “things 
that are near” God’s victory is assured, 
and so there is ever in the heart of the 
Christian the triumph-song of the day 
that is coming, and through all the con- 
flict of today he endures as “‘ seeing him 
who is invisible.” The result of this isa 
new moral consciousness. All life being 
set in this new relation to God, then man 
becomes “keen of scent” in his fear. 
The beauty of holiness and the deformity 
of sin are clearly seen. Righteousness is 
now seen in its larger issue in the victory 
of God, and sin in its deeper doom as de- 
feated by God. Then all conduct is meas- 
ured, not by the satisfaction of the sen- 
suous moment, but by its relation to the 
eternal verities. Now the things that ap- 
peared only harmless and of little account 
to near-sightedness are seen to be of 
mighty moment when seen in the per- 
spective and proportion of the eternities. 
The issue of these sequences of con- 
sciousness and their crowning glory is 
emotional. The Christ-motived soul is 
conscious of a new unrest and sorrow 
amid the methods and maxims of a sense- 
bound and sin-blinded age. A divine dis- 
content and an impassioned zeal form the 
fervor of a new endeavor. The years 
remaining are valued for the opportunity 
they offer to co-operate with God against 
sin, and in the salvation of men. The 
measure of the Christ life in any soul is 
the measure of that soul’s sense of sor- 
row for those in the thraldom of sin. 
And yet again, paradoxical as may 
seem the final word, there is in the con- 
sciousness of the Christian a great peace 
and an unmeasured joy. Peace, for at 
the last God must win, and joy in the 
prospect of this victory. With the life 
of Christ throbbing in great tides through 
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all the avenues of life, we are conscious 
of God. The heart finds its ease, and the 
songs of the coming victory are already 
heard amid the strife of the process. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 11-17. Jesus the Living Bread. 
John 6: 22-35, 48-58. 

The majestic, transcendent son of God, lik- 
ering himself to so common a thing as bread! 
But he had to do it in order to get into the 
minds of men the right thought of himself, 
his father, and of religion. Up to that time 
the prevailing conception associated God with 
certain times and places. He was to be found 
in the temple at Jerusalem and in the holy 
mountain of Samaria, but only a few rare 
souls thought of him as near and available. 
Even so good a man as Jacob was surprised 
when he discovered that God had been near 
him while he slept in the open air with a 
stone for his pillow. It was a distant God 
whom the nation worshiped, one who oc- 
easionally broke through the veil and dis- 
closed himself in theophanies only again to 
retire into the boundless region beyond. The 
angelic phenomena attending the birth of 
Jesus alarmed rather than delighted Zacha- 
rias and the shepherds and Mary herself. So 
in overthrowing these prevailing ideas Jesus 
had to resort to a bold comparison like this 
and to use mystical language about eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood. 


It takes centuries to displace a partial idea 
of God and religion by the true one. Blessed 
as our age is with the fuller knowledge of 
Christ and of Christian history, we are yet 
too prone to remand him to seasons and build- 
ings rather than to make him a vital part of 
our everyday life. An elaborate system of 
ceremonial has grown up which, helpful as it 
is in some ways, removes Christ from constant 
companionship and makes religion an affair 
apart from everyday interests. But through 
the ages these words have been ringing down, 
“T am the bread of life,” “I yearn to be the 
one essential element in the life of every man, 
the force on which he subsists chiefly.” And 
thanks to the simplification of religion at the 
hands of such men as Brooks and Drummond, 
we are seeing, as no age before us has seen, 
that Jesus is not too good or too far above us 
to be a constant comrade, working by our side 
through all the tests and temptations of the 
day and supplying the strength needed at 
every critical moment. 


Here we are at the source of the strong and 
inflaential Christian life. Is there anything 
that gives a parent’s heart greater joy than to 
see his little child eating with relish a slice of 
bread and butter? For he knows that in that 
diet are wrapped up the possibilities of the 
future. Of course it is easy to create a dis- 
taste for bread by giving sweets in abundance, 
but no wise parent does the child that harm. 
It is no less easy to furnish ourselves or 
others with so many interests and diversions 
that one comes to care comparatively little for 
Christ, but we do so at the peril of our best 
life. For if the habit be only established of 
subsisting on Jesus, there can be no end to 
the flowering out of the character. 


Fail not to see the brotherhood idea in the 
thought of Christ as the living bread. He 
compared himself to something which people 
in all climes find essential, and he relates him- 
self to that simple, but abiding, rite of hospi- 
tality and token of fellowship—the breaking 
of bread together. If Jesus be bread for us, 
he is that for all his followers, and all men 
have a right to the same food. It is our busi- 
ness, then, to see that they have it, and to be 
as willing and eager to supply the spiritual 
hunger of India and Africa as to feed those 
there starving for daily bread. 
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Jerusalem, My Happy Home 


Hierusalem my happie home 

When shall I come to thee 

When shall my sorrowes haue an end 
Thy ioyes when shall I see 


O happie harbour of the saints 

O sweet and pleasant soyle 

In thee no sorrow may be founde 
Noe greefe, noe care, noe toyle 


In thee noe sickenesse may be seene 
Noe hurt, noe ache, noe sore 

There is noe death, nor uglie deuill* 
There is life for euermore 


Noe dampish mist is seene in thee 
Noe could, nor darksome night 
There everie soul shines as the sunne 
There god himselfe giues light 


There lust and lukar cannot dwell 
There envie beares noe sway 

There is noe hunger heate nor coulde 
But pleasure everie way 


Hierusalem: Hierusalem 

God grant I once may see 

Thy endlesse ioyes and of the same 
Partaker aye to bee 


Thy wales are made of precious stones 
Thy bulwarkes Diamondes square 
Thy gates are of right orient pearle 
Exceeding riche and rare 


Thy terrettes and thy pinacles 

With carbuncles doe shine 

Thy verie streetes are paued with gould 
Surpassinge cleare and fine 





*It has been suggested that this should be read 
deil for devil, but it is more probably the old word 
deuil, for dole; see Rev. 21: 4. 


—The Version of the Jerusalem Hymn in the British Museum. 


The Centennial of a Familiar Hymn 
By Rev. C. C. CARPENTER 


Thy houses are of yvorie 

Thy windoes cristale cleare 

Thy tyles are mad of beaten gould 
O god that I were there 


Within thy gates nothinge doeth come 
That is not passinge cleane 

Noe spiders web, noe durt noe dust 
Noe filthe may there be seene 


Ah my sweete home Hierusaleme 
Would god I were in thee 

Would god my woes were at an end 
Thy ioyes that I might see 


Thy saints are crownd with glorie great 
They see god face to face 

They triumph still, they still reioyce 
Most happie is their case 


Wee that are heere in banishment 
Continually doe mourne 

We sigh and sobbe, we weepe and weale 
Perpetuallie we groane 


Our sweete is mixed with bitter gaule 
Our pleasure is but paine 

Our loyes scarce last the lookeing on 
Our sorrowes still remaine 


But there they liue in such delight 
Such pleasure and such play 

As that to them a thousand yeares 
Doth seeme as yeaster day 


Thy vineyardes and thy orchardes are 
Most beutiful) and faire 

Full furnished with trees and fruits 
Most wonderfull and rare 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 
Continually are greene 

There groes such sweete and pleasant flowers 
As noe where eles are seene 


There is nector and ambrosia made 
There is muske and civette sweete 
There manie a faire and dainty drugge 
Are trodden under feete 


There cinomon, there sugar groes 
There narde and balme abound 

What tounge can telle or harte conceiue 
The loyes that there are founde 


Quyt through the streetes with siluer sounde 
The flood of life doe flowe 

Upon whose bankes on everie syde 

The wood of life doth growe 


There trees for euermore beare fruite 
And evermore doe springe 

There euermore the Angels sit 

And euermore doe singe 


There David stands with harpe in hand 
As maister of the Queere 

Tenne thousand times that man were blest 
That might this musicke heare 


Our Ladie singes magnificat 

With tones surpassinge sweete 

And all the virginns beare their parts 
Sitting aboue her feete 


Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose singe 
Saint Augustine dothe the like 
Ould Simeon and Zacharie 

Haue not their songes to seeke 


There Magdalene hath left her mone 
And cheerfullie doth singe 

With blessed Saints whose harmonie 
In everie streete doth ringe 


Hierusalem my happie Home 
Would god I were in thee 

Would god my woes were at an end 
Thy ioyes that I might see 


(“A Song mad by F: B: P. To the Tune of Diana.) 





With hymns it is not the good that die 
young, but—fortunately—those which are 
not good. The songs of shallow thought 
and frivolous jingle endure but for a time, 
having no root in themselves; those 
which survive for more than a single 
generation must grow out of some great 
verity of Christian faith, some universal 
instinct of the soul. Such is the hymn of 
the New Jerusalem, whose first line is 
quoted above as our title. Appealing 
alike to the plainest revelation of God 
and the deepest longings of man, and 
clothed in the hallowed imagery of Scrip- 
ture—‘‘thou city of my God,” “‘happier 
bowers than Eden’s,” ‘“‘Canaan’s goodly 
land in view”—this hymn has just now 
attained a full century of common use in 
its present form; ef what greater age in 
other forms this article is designed briefly 
to tell. 

Its earliest appearance in American 
hymn-books seems to have been about 
1830; all the editions of ‘“‘Watts and 
Select’ from 1834 contain it, with author- 
ship incorrectly assigned to “‘ C. Wesley.” 
In England, the first publication of it 
now extant was in Williams and Boden’s 
Collection, 1801. It is there credited to 
“ Eckington C.,’’ referring toa small pam- 
phlet collection printed for the use of the 
Eckington Parish Church, a short dis- 
tance from Montgomery’s home at Shef- 
field. Because the poet is known to have 
printed that book and also to have in- 
cluded the hymn in a subsequent collec- 
tion printed by him, the authorship has 


often been ascribed to him, even by 
recent and eminent hymnologists. But 
that is distinctly disavowed by his own 
reference to it, in the preface to his 
“Christian Psalmist” collection (1825), as 
“a delightful hymn by an unknown 
hand,” adding, ‘‘The hymn itself ought 
never to be unknown, where there is a 
church on earth training up candidates 
for the church above.” The dear poet’s 
wish has been fulfilled in its almost uni- 
versal use in Christian lands, and its 
translation into various heathen tongues, 
during the whole century after he first 
set it up in his Sheffield printing office. 
But the Jerusalem hymn was already 

venerable before the nineteenth century 
began. In somewhat different form it 
was in 1698 added by William Burkitt, 
the expositor, vicar of Dedham, to his 
“Help and Guide to Christian Families,” 
and there entitled ‘‘ A Longing for Glory.” 
This version—beginning the same as our 
familiar hymn, and ending with the 
stanza, 

Jesus, my Lord, to glory’s gone, 

Him will I go and see, 

And all my brethren here below 

Will soon come after me— 
was in frequent use in this country, es- 
pecially as a revival and camp-meeting 
melody, in the early years of the last cen- 
tury. - 
In 1649, David Dickson, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian minister, published ‘‘ The Celes- 
tial Jerusalem,” beginning, 


O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 


This was for a long time thought to be 
the original, but is now known to have 
been the revision, adapted to Protestant 
use, of a remarkable ode of twenty-six 
stanzas, now found in a manuscript 
volume at the British Museum. It is 
undated, but was apparently written 
shortly before 1600, and was printed in an 
abridged form in London, in 160i—three 
centuries ago. The identity of the author, 
given as “F. B. P.,” is in doubt, but the 
initials have been conjectured to stand 
for Francis Baker, Pater, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest who was a prisoner in the Tower 
of London. The sources of F. B. P.’s 
hymn seem to have been more than one, 
but one certainly was the famous dedica- 
tion hymn” of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, Urbs beata Ierusalem, translated in 
part by Dr. Neale’s hymns, “‘ Blessed city, 
heavenly Salem,” and “Christ is made 
the sure foundation.” 

But another hymn, similar to F. B. P.’s, 
published in London in 1685, by W. 
Prid, is distinctly stated by him to have 
been “faithfully translated out of S. 
Augustin his booke”—i. ¢., the Medi- 
tations of St. Augustine, which, though 
having a great influence for centuries, 
is now known to have been written only 
in part by him. It begins, “‘O mother 
deare Hierusalem,” and one stanza clearly 
shows the lineage of our “ Apostles, mar- 
tyrs, prophets there”’: 


There be the prudent Prophets all, 
Thappostels six and six: 

The glorious martirs on a row, 
And confessors betwixt. 
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Distinctly allied with our hymn in sub- 
ject, in diction, and perhaps in a common 
source, is the medieval poem, De ‘con- 
temptu mundi, sometimes called Hora 
novissima, because of its first line, Hora 
novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigile- 
mus. Written by Bernard of Cluny— 
often confounded with St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, his contemporary, who wrote 
‘Jesus, the very thought of thee ”— 
about 1150, in such difficult form of verse 
that its author felt sure he “had re- 
ceived directly from on high the gift of 
inspiration and intelligence,” a part of 
its three thousand lines was restored 
afterseven hundred years by Dean Trench 
and translated by Dr. Neale under the 
title of The Celestial Country. Extracts 
from this are now familiar to us in the 
classic hymns, ‘‘The world is very evil,” 
“Brief life is here our portion,” “For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’’ and “ Jeru- 
salem the golden.” 

Among the many touching incidents 
connected with the use of this venerable 
hymn is one related by Dr. William C. 
Prime in his monograph on “Jerusalem, 
My Happy Home.” He was at one time 
approaching the Holy City from the 
north, in company with other travelers, 
and as their horses in single file picked 
their way to the summit of a ridge, he 
broke out in a loud voice, chanting the 
hymn. Immediately a horseman from 
behind rode forward and joined in the 
holy song. It was Dr. Horatius Bonar of 
Kelso, who had himself written a book 
upon the same classic hymn ! 

It certainly adds a new and hallowed 
interest to this well-known hymn that 
both in thought and words it can be 
traced back from 1901 to 1801, to 1601, to 
1201, to S0l—in fact, to the very first 
Christian century, when he “who dwelt 
in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake”’ looked 
in at the opened door of heaven and 
wrote in a book what he saw—the very 
things which all these other poets have 
copied since! It is most inspiring to 
think that in such hymns we are singing 
over again the songs of faith and hope 
which have been sung ‘‘a thousand years 
the same,” in cathedrals and caves, in 
palaces and prisons, by Roman Catholic 
priests and Protestant covenanters, by 
saints and martyrs, and byall the children 
of God who, confessing that they had no 
continuing city here, sought one to come, 
looking upward to the “ new Jerusalem,” 
and forward to the glad time when they 
should “ enter in through the gates into 
the city.” 


Phases of Christian Endeavor in 
the Far West 


BY JOHN WILLIS BAER 
Secretary United Society 


The first three months of this year I spent 
on the Pacific coast and in adjacent territory. 
In all there were nearly twenty thousand 
miles of travel, and meetings were held in every 
state and territory west of Denver, from the 
Mexican border and across the imaginary line 
into British Columbia. As I return to my 
Eastern home I am glad to report that the re- 
ligious life of the far West is healthy and 
promising. The churches of the West are not 
afraid to employ both old and new methods. 
Years ago they gave Christian Endeavor a 
hearty welcome, and today they rejoice in its 
widening influence. The meetings were uni- 
formly well attended by ministers and young 
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people. I do not remember to have had the 
privilege of addressing and meeting so many 
ministers in any series of Eastern engage- 
ments as I met on this last Western cam- 


Some Christian Endeavor Societies in the 
West have changed the constitution more or 
less, the pledge, and other features, carefully 
adapting the fundamental principles to local 
needs. These varying changes, as I saw them 
in actual working, were interesting, and in 
some instances exceedingly helpful and sug- 
gestive. 

Iam glad to say that it has been generally 
understood in the West that Christian Endea- 
vor is a pastor’s aid society, and pastors and 
young people have in harmony worked out 
many church problems. In some churches 
the “older ’”’ young people had graduated, and 
had made way for the “‘ younger” young peo- 
ple, and in other churches both the “ younger ” 
and “older” young people were working to- 
gether. I saw splendid Bible study classes, 
literary and reading circles and civic clubs 
organized under the society, without in any 
way interfering with regular prayer meetings. 
I met pastors who had given up their second 
preaching service and were happy in the 
union meeting of the society and the older 
members of the church, while I met others 
who had successful and inspiring second serv- 
ices filled with inspiration for service. No- 
where did I see a better second service than 
in the Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Seattle, Dr. W. H. G. Temple, pastor. The 
majority of societies were organized with the 
“model” constitution, which provides for all 
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kinds of service and worship. I saw societies 
with constitutions unlike the model that were 
experimenting, some with great success and 
some without. Nothing impressed me more 
than the fact that the underlying principles 
of Endeavor are well adapted to the strenuous 
life of the West, and that pastors have recog- 
nized this fact and are leading their young 
people. 

I believe that the future of Christian En- 
deavor, humanly speaking, is in the hands of 
the pastors. A pastor can, if he will, make or 
break his “society.” The society in its 
original or adapted form is now a permanent 
method of church work, and no United Soci- 
ety, no denominational court or conference, 
and no set of men can be held responsible for 
the future; the future of each local society is 
absolutely in the hands of the local church. 
One wise man has already said: “What 
Christian Endeavor needs today is the shep- 
herd’s crook and not the critic’s lancet.” My 
personal observation is that the churches of 
the Pacific coast believe this, and are in an 
encouraging way solving their own problems, 
giving their young people something to do, 
and spending less and less time in magnifying 
their failures and shortcomings. I admired 
the aggressive leadership that I found on the 
Pacific caost, and the enthusiasm of the deep 
and abiding kind. 

It would do a discouraged Eastern church 
worker no end of good to take a flying trip to 
the far West. He would be sent home ting- 
ling with new life, with a widened horizon, 
and would have created within him a stronger 
desire for service. 





In and Around New York 


Evolution of the Musical Service 

Great changes are to be made in the music 
of New York churches May 1. Not Plymouth 
alone, but the Church of the Pilgrims, Broad- 
way Tabernacle and several others will have 
new organists. Mr. Arthur Mees comes to 
Pilgrim, and with him two new members of 
the quartet. The Tabernacle is going back 
to old days, when Dr. Thompson often had 
around him as manyas 100 choristers. It will 
begin with a new quartet, but as soon as 
possible a chorus, the larger the better, will 
be added. When the new church is occupied, 
it is more than likely that quartet and 
chorus will be vested. The tendency toward 
a large number of vested singers is seen 
generally here and elsewhere. Bedford Park 
Presbyterian Church has a vested choir, and 
so has Washington Heights Baptist, as noted 
recently. St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church 
abolishes its mixed choir this week and re- 
places it with a vested one of men and boys. 


Plymouth’s Pastor Looks Beyond 

Dr. Hillis received news of the death of his 
mother just before entering his pulpit Apr. 
20. He mentioned it to no one, and preached 
as usual. At the conclusion of his sermon he 
announced, not his bereavement, but his hap- 
piness in the knowledge that his mother was 
free from all suffering. Mrs. Hillis was a 
native of Kentucky, but had lived in Wood- 
bine, Io., for more than half a century, 
several daughters living in the same village. 


A New Head for the Jewish Seminary 

Dr. Solomon Schechter, declared to be one 
of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, arrived 
in New York last week, with his family, to 
enter upon the presidency of the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary. Hecomes from Cambridge 
University, and is a South German by birth. 
The seminary represents the liberal or pro- 
gressive element of conservative American Ju- 
daism, and is one of two seminaries in America, 
the other being the Cincinnati institution 
founded by Dr. Wise, and representing the 
reformed element. The New York seminary 
has been seeing hard times, but a fund of 


$200,000 has been raised for new buildings, to 
be located near Columbia, and more money is 
to be secured for endowment. American Ju- 
daism, in the opinion of Dr. Schechter and 
of many leading American Jews, both con- 
servative and reformed, is opening the cen- 
tury with anything but hopeful prospects. 
Jews admit evidences of discouragement from 
long continued persecution. Worst of all, 
young Jews here and abroad, for social rea- 
sons, are denying the faith of their fathers 
as never before. New York, the greatest 
Jewish center in the world, has a small cote- 
rie of earnest Jews who are trying by work 
and gifts to save Judaism through education. 


An Experiment in Temperance 

Earl Grey’s scheme, which he recently came 
over to tell us about, bids fair to be duplicated 
here. It is another cxperiment to combat the 
saloon. Mr. Alfred E. Marling, as chairman 
of a committee of the City Club, ina report 
last week was glad to state that while the 
club could not go into the saloon business, a 
Sociai Halls Association has been organized, 
capital subscribed, and one saloon will soon be 
opened. The association, which Mr. Marling 
indorsed, will undertake to sell light wines, a 


.good quality of beer, and temperance drinks 


which it will urge gradually as substitutes for 
intoxicants. The fact that this prominent 
Presbyterian layman recommends the es- 
tablishment of places for the sale of beer—of 
course as a means to an end—indicates the 
liberal spirit which pervades public sentiment. 
It is stated that $200,000 has been subscribed 
to put the Earl Grey experiment into effect. 
©. N. A. 





The Scandinavian company system of con- 
trol of the liquor traffic has begun to attract 
the attention of German temperance reformers. 
The success of the movement in England as- 
sociated with the name of Earl Grey has been 
noted by the German emperor, who has ex- 
pressed his lively interest in the German 
Association for Public House Reform, of 
which the secretary is Dr. W. Bode of 
Weimar. 
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The Outlook for Christian Unity* 






As Viewed from an Episcopalian Standpoint 


By Rev. Epwin S, Lings, Reocror St. Paut’s Couron, New HAVEN 


What shall be said of the movements 
of the nineteenth century in church life 
as bearing upon this subject? Can we 
find in recent years ground for hope as 
regards the cause of Christian unity in 
the new century? I have the feeling 
that the agitation and discussion of re- 
cent years have not been very fruitful in 
definite results. The evils of division 
have been emphasized and the necessity 
of action has been made apparent. But 
many of those most interested in Christian 
unity have hoped that their own religious 
body would be the center about which 
unity would come, and their zeal has not 
been wholly disinterested. The represen- 
tatives of every denomination think their 
own body the one best fitted to be the 
rallying point for our divided Christianity. 


NO ONE DENOMINATION WILL ABSORB 
THE OTHER 


But it is plain that no existing church 
or denomination is to absorb the others. 
None are ready to be extinguished. The 
great denominations bearing the Protes- 
tant name have in these last years in 
many ways strengthened themselves. 
Every one is vigorous and hopeful of the 
future and full of zeal. The resources of 
each for support and continuance are 
greatly increased. No process of absorp- 
tion or disintegration is apparent. In as 
marked a way as ever, religious activity 
is along denominational lines and for the 
building up of existing denominations. 
They are strong in their traditions and 
customs and in the devotion of their 
members. The dream of absorption and 
combination passes, leaving some disap- 
pointed. And yet it may be fairly said 
that there is within each denomination 
much anxiety as to the progress of re- 
ligion. The statistics of no religious 
body give ground for confidence. All 
feel the influences at work to bring dis- 
regard of the ordinances of religion. 
Common anxiety rests upon us all and 
there are deep questionings among the 
thoughtful members of every church. 

A good many plans to bring about unity 
have been discussed without result. 
Some have thought that as we were 
going along roads which had become di- 
vergent, the true way would be to go 
back to the point where we began to go 
apart and see if we could not get together 
and go on together, dropping out of our 
history by mutual consent a few centu- 
ries. But the world does not go back to 
get about difficulties and obstructions, 
but straight across or through or over 
them. We cannot go back to make a 
fresh start and we must carry with us the 
history that we have made, disowning 
nothing that has been said or done in the 
spirit of the gospel, and for the glory of 
God. 

COMPREHENSION BETTER THAN ELIMI- 
NATION 

Some have thought that the end would 
be reached by an agreement among Chris- 

* Portions of a paper read before the conference 


of the Congregational churches of Connecticut at 
Middletown, Nov. 20, 1901. 








tian people of different names to give 
up much that is peculiar to them until 
what can be held in common is reached. 
But the mathematical process is not 
hopeful in the realm of faith and feeling 
and sentiment. When in the old home 
we try to determine what we can let go 
or give away or leave, we find that we are 
much more attached to certain things not 
apparently important than we supposed. 
We cannot quite spare them after all. 
If several families are moving into one 
house to try to live together, they are 
very likely to wish to carry all their goods 
with them as the assurance of feeling at 
home. We have all of us gathered much 
that is precious in our sight since we 
went apart and we must carry it with us, 
Comprehension is a more hopeful word 
in this discussion than elimination. 

It would seem to me that the diffi- 
culties in effecting unity among Christian 
people have become apparent as the dis- 
cussion has gone on, and many have be- 
come discouraged and hopeless. A revi- 
val of denominational zeal and loyalty has 
appeared rather than of zeal for unity. 
In the church whose minister I am there 
has been a strange development of a 
severe and narrow ecclesiastical spirit 
which has for the time greatly lessened 
the power of the church to be a mediator 
and a guide ina time of distraction. It 
is plain that the way to unity is longer 
and less distinct than many have thought, 


GAINS ALREADY MADE 


Shall we conclude then that the century 
gone did nothing for Christian unity, that 
ail that has been written and the prayers 
that have been made have borne no fruit 
because the great denominations of Chris- 
tians keep their places strong and confi- 
dent? That would be a superficial con- 
clusion. We know that the decline of 
religious controversy, the increase of 
charity, the enlargement of outlook, the 
appreciation of goodness, the ability of 
Christians of different names to work 
together for the common good, mean 
more hopeful religious conditions. Some 
of us can remember when controversy 
over obscure questions between theclergy 
of different churches in the community 
seemed the normal condition. The peo- 
ple thought of their clergy as champions 
in such contests, and gave hearty welcome 
to sermon following sermon and pamphlet 
following pamphlet, carrying the contro- 
versy to the village store, the debating 
club and the home. And now commu- 
nities would regard such controversies as 
our fathers enjoyed and applauded as 
unseemly. 

The bitterness of the old time has been 
softened. The outlook of nearly all 
Christian people is enlarged. There is 
more appreciation of true religion where- 
ever found. The fences are up on Sun- 
days but largely removed in the remaining 
days of the week. The peoplehave larger 
knowledge of what is done for religion in 
the world than is brought by their own 
denominational weekly paper. In setting 
forward some of the greatest moral move- 


ments of the time, Christian men and 
women have worked together, remem- 
bering only that they are servants of 
Christ. Our Christian world is outgrow- 
ing some of the ills and limitations of 
fierce denominational activity. Our peo- 
ple are impatient of littleness and nar- 
rowness once accepted without question. 
The emphasis is being transferred on the 
whole to the greater and more important 
truths of religion, to those things which 
are held in common. The appeal to some 
great and simple truth of the gospel stirs 
men more than the appeal to denomina- 
tional pride. There is a better sense of 
proportion, of perspective, more power to 
see things as they are, and to see things 
whole. There is more brotherly feeling, 
more kindness, more justice in our church 
life. 

What all this means or presages I do 
not venture to say. It would seem to be 
the preparation for more in the way of 
unity— that necessary preparation which 
some thought might not be required. As 
regards unity with the full acknowledg- 
ment of the present conditions, I think 
thecentury just ended has witnessed great 
and substantial gains. The cause is not 
won but it isnot lost. It will nevercease 
to be a living question until the victory 
for unity is won. 

I have no gift of prophecy and no right 
to instruct. I do not think that the pres- 
ent division and disorder among us ought 
to be accepted, ought to be defended or 
to continue. As disciples of Him who 
prayed that we might all be one, we are 
bound to do all in our power to remove 
causes of discord and to bring in unity. 
Ido not think that any one knows how 
itis to come. If we do our part in the 
way of preparation, God will do the rest. 


THE LARGER CONCEPTION SURE TO WIN 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
influences and movements just named will 
continue to work with increasing power? 
Is it likely that men with the larger out- 
look and vision will turn back, become 
less generous, less disposed to emphasize 
what is really important? Some people 
will become alarmed as the church comes 
out into the larger, freer life of the world, 
where the currents run more swiftly and 
the winds blow more fiercely. In their 
alarm they may be disposed to anchor 
the ship in which they sail, or even to - 
make it fast at some medieval anchor- 
age, as if the currents of life would cease 
to flow or the winds to blow. Some of 
the most timid preachers are those who 
preach most strongly of the church as 
the ship that cannot sink in the midst of 
the storms which arise about her, because 
her Master is with her. If there is any 
leadership which the world will not ac- 
cept, it is that which lacks courage, which 
looks back instead of forward, which 
seeks refuge in a narrow channel, fear- 
ing the open sea. 

There will be outbreaks of denomina- 
tional zeal, but the larger conception of 
the church will win. There will be ed- 
dies and back currents, but the great 
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stream moves on, bearing us all, as we 
believe, towards what is larger. Hope 
rather than fear becomes us. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS MAKE FOR UNITY 


There will open before the churches 
new obligations, making larger concep- 
tion of duty and larger outlook. Foreign 
mission work will claim in the new cen- 
tury larger place than ever. A century 
has been spent in preparation for the 
conquest of the heathen world, in learn- 
ing how to do the work, in opening the 
doors which shut out the church and the 
gospel. A revival of interest in winning 
Asia and Africa for Christ is apparent. 
And when we appreciate the differences 
between Christianity and heathenism, 
the differences among ourselves will lose 
much of their significance. The church 
at work is saved from idle controversy, 
and the church fully awake to her duty 
towards the heathen world will empha- 
size less her differences in the United 
States. A simple gospel which we all 
accept must be preached in Asia ard 
Africa. And in the congested and de- 
graded parts of our great cities—a menace 
to our civilization—the conflict for reli- 
gion and its simplest sanctions is likely 
to be forced upon us in such a way as to 
make us forget, in the common peril and 
the common need, some of our differ- 
ences. May it not be that we shall be 
forced by the necessity of common action 
out of the denominational camps in which 
we have intrenched ourselves? 


LAY ELEMENT AGAINST SECTARI- 
ANISM 


And once more let account be made of 
the way in which the great body of lay- 
men upon whom the churches depend for 
resources are looking at this subject. 
Do you think that laymen are likely to go 
on indefinitely supporting unnecessary 
churches and ministers out of denomina- 
tional pride? Is the call to give that a 
church not needed may be kept open 
likely to fiad the new generation of lay- 
men ready to give money? Will they 
maintain and establish several weak 
churches in the little towns and villages 
in this new century? You must have 
noticed that of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars given by Christian men and 
women in these last few years for charity 
and public service, the church has re- 
ceived little for distinctly religious uses. 
Colleges, hospitals, asylums, public libra- 
ries, homes, parks have been munificently 
remembered, while nearly every church 
and distinctly church society are left with 
limited means. The laymen are looking 
elsewhere for agencies to do the work 
which belongs in a special way to the 
Christian Church. 

Laymen on the whole, look at this ques- 
tion in a larger way than the clergy. The 
clergy have been trained in divinity 
schools which are largely training men to 
work and teach in a world which no lon- 
ger exists. All other professional schools 
except those of theology have fitted 
themselves to the demands of the new 
time. As clergymen, we have all been 
trained in our denominational forms and 
ways. Weare on our guard in respect to 
our position. And the laymen have not 
this feeling and happily they have a great 
deal to say about the course our church 
life shall take. They desire the emphasis 
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to be put upon the main things. They 
try to see things whole. They feel that 
the preaching of the great truths of the 
gospel is the chief thing. And I am dis- 
posed to believe that the influence of lay- 
men as a whole will be against narrow- 
ness and sectarianism in favor of unity. 


LET US EMPHASIZE THE TRUTHS HELD 
IN COMMON 


What can we do in our places to aid 
this great cause? We may recognize 
that our work is one of preparation, that 
it is long and that it requires great 
patience and great faith. We must pre- 
pare our own minds and hearts as Chris- 
tian teachers, disusing language which 
irritates. We must, in the spirit of the 
Master, keep the generous attitude of 
mind. There are many of the clergy who 
need to be taken out of the seat of the 
scornful. It is much to look away from 
one’s immediate surroundings with gen- 
uine appreciation of goodness wherever 
itis found. We are not here to build up 
parishes and religious denominations for 
themselves, but to use them as means for 
bringing in the kingdom of God. So it 
becomes us to preach the great saving 
and moral truths of the gospel which we 
hold in common, rather than to empha- 
size the points upon which we differ. 
This may seem to be almost unfaithful to 
our denomination, but you will find that 
the denomination which preaches the 
gospel of Christ best and lives it best will 
have the largest place in the regard of 
the people. There need be no fear for 
the fortunes of a religious body in which 
the gospel is truly preached and lived. 

And let a plea be made for the preach- 


ing of the gospel which is simple and defi-. 


nite and in which good doctrine has recog- 
nized place. There is not time for men 
to preach or for men to hear much more 
than the simple gospel of Jesus Christ, 
interpreted and applied to life. If we 
are preaching and hearing this common 
message in its simplicity, the great texts 
of God's Word used, the great fundamen- 
tal truths of our religion emphasized, we 
shall be getting together. 


JOIN HANDS IN EVERY GOOD 


WORK 


And then every opportunity for com- 
mon work in the name of religion ought 
to be welcomed and used in an unselfish 
way. We ought to make common cause 
against such an evil as intemperance, 
restraining what we cannot destroy ; 
against municipa! and legislative corrup- 
tion which disgraces Connecticut and 
most states. If only we could work to- 
gether, there would be less trading and 
scheming against the public good in our 
city halls and state capitols. We ought 
wi h a well-defined policy to make an end 
of shameless divorce laws and the light 
regard of marriage, which are destroying 
our family life and undermining our 
social order. A great cause is needed to 
draw men out and to make them act 
together, and such causes wait for us and 
suffer while they wait. In every town 
and city there are forms of work in which 
we can all heartily unite, and if under- 
taken they will make for mutual respect, 
friendship, good will, public service, unity. 

Disregard of church law and of the 
customs and feelings of our people is not 
to be commended as a means of bringing 
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Christian people together. There must 
be no desire on the part of one denomina- 
tion to take advantage of the misfortune 
of another or to do what is unfair or un- 
charitable. Better the present condition 
than the breach of charity or justice, 
There is an honest pride in the history of 
each great body of Christians to be re- 
spected. The hope for unity lies in a 
church large and comprehensive enough 
to include all who accept and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ as He is revealed in 
Holy Scriptnre. Thedenomination which 
cannot fill out that conception of the 
church will not last. The church which 
is trying to fill it out is working towards 
unity. 

We ought then to be drawing together 
in the faith and service of Jesus Christ, 
Separation is a reproach to us all and to 
our Master. We have much to contrib- 
ute to the life and service of one 
great comprehensive church, and you 
have also. We need association to save 
us from becoming narrow and one-sided, 
in order that we may realize the thought 
of one family in Christ, of one body with 
many members. Noone knows how unity 
is to come, but every one may do some- 
thing to prepare the way for it. It is 
surely the duty of every one who bears 
the name of Christ to keep a place in 
his prayers and in the ordering of his 
work for the cause for which the Master 
on the night of his betrayal prayed—the 
great cause of Christian unity. 


PATIENCE AND HOPE ESSENTIAL 


The time for the arrangement of the 
terms of union among Christian people 
of different names has notcome. We are 
living in a time of reaction from a prema- 
ture attempt to do that. Ours seems to 
be the time of preparation rather than of 
accomplishment. But the time of prepa- 
ration may be one of good work. The per- 
formance of a work is not necessary for 
its blessing. Surely, they were as truly 
blessed who went early to the sepulchre 
on the morning of the day of the resurrec- 
tion as if they had fulfilled their purpose. 
And they who, on the evening of that 
same day, walked out towards Emmaus 
were blessed as their hearts burned 
within them, whether they reached Em- 
maus or not. The greater unity of Chris- 
tian people, like the kingdom of God, com- 
eth not with observation, but it is coming. 
Toward it we are being led and we are 
being driven’ Religion and civilization 
require that the moral and religious 
forces of the country act together. In- 
fluences are at work, silent, by many not 
observed, but effective. And the cause is 
the cause of the one Master and our com- 
mon Saviour. 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 





The “Away from Rome” movement in 
Austria is causing a splendid development of 
Sunday schools for the training of youth 
hitherto neglected. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 
importance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. , 


The Other Side of Chinese Exclusion 


A residence of several years in Hawaii 
and a home for many years in the Eastern 
States have offered me opportunities of study- 
ing the Chinese in two extremes of their con- 
tact with our American civilization, and have 
led me to some conclusions quite different 
from those of President McLean as ex- 
pressed in The Congregationalist of April 19. 
In his just criticism of their character I heart- 
ily concur. While I realize that here, in the 
Kast, there are proportionately so few Chinese 
that the problem of their residence among us 
has never become a dominant one, and in the 
Hawaiian Islands they have always been so 
welcome as to make a possible exclusion of 
them cause a financial panic, I feel that it is 
fair to question California’s attitude. Would 
her opposition ever have been so violent if 
sandlotters and hoodlums formed a smaller 
element in her population, or if intelligent 
artisans were less dominated by walking dele- 
gates? Why should he do otherwise than to 
‘retain allegiance to his own government,” 
since to disregard his home government while 
in the United States would leave him with- 
out a country? In Hawaii where he could 
become a citizen, in many cases he took ad- 
vantage of the liberty and became a useful 
member of society, though I never have 
heard of an instance where he aspired to hold 
office. Many Chinamen in the Philippines 
have offered their service to the stars and 
stripes, and those employed on the warships 
which sailed into Manila Bay have been re- 
warded for valor at the request of their com- 
manding officers. 

Is the Chinaman any more a commodity to 
be obtained from one or two given centers 
of contract labor than the Italian, the French 
Canadian and the Japanese? Still it is only 
the over-anxious who urge the exclusion of 
these immigrants. 

In Hiwaii, where citizenship was possible 
to him in the old days, where he was always 
a welcome addition to the life of the little 
nation, and as such treated with courtesy, he 
has yielded to the Christian courtesy received 
and he has become a help to the community. 
The kindly, healthy, happy Hawaiian girls, 
born of generations of parents to whom the 
family tie meant so little that children always 
took the mother’s name for obvious reasons, 
became an easy prey to low whites and Jap- 
anese ; but the thrifty, home-loving Chinamen 
marry these girls, and work hard to keep them 
in much more comfortable homes than the 
happy-ge-lucky Kanaka would ever think of 
providing. The children of such marriages, 
inheriting the keen intelligence of the father, 
softened by the happy kindliness of the 
mother, become the brightest, most promising 
pupils in the public schools. 

If the Chinaman underbids our American, 
European and Japanese workmen, does any 
one imagine that by -so doing he does not 
leave the country thericher? When he gives 
more work for less wage, he must take the 
wage, but the country takes the work. All 
machinery has underbid all handwork, yet 
our civilization demands the newest and best 
machines which our keenest minds can pro- 
duce—machines which enable one man to do 
the work of twenty. Where the Chinese 
laundry has made it impossible for one woman 
to support herself by washing, it has brought 
clean linen within the reach of twenty fam- 
ilies. The Chinese do not become an expense 
to our government, because their crimes do 
not bring them under the penalty of our law, 
and their thrift saves them from pauperism. 
In thinking of the fature with the necessity 


laid upon our national life of assimilating 
thousands who come to our shores from 
Europe and Japan demanding a place, though 
to them liberty means license, believing that 
a lie is better than truth if anything can be 
gained by it, jealous of one another, restive 
under restraint, disregarding our institutions 
and our Sabbath, with no God but personal 
advancement and comfort, facing thousands 
of such comers, dare we exclude from our 
national life what the Californian calls the 
“sober, peaceable, kindly, tractable, capable, 
honest and reliable’’ Chinaman? 
L. L. M. B. 


That Basis of Fellowship 


The communication from Dr. Morgan in 
Our Readers’ Forum lately seems timely. 

May one who has been a member of the 
General Association of Massachusetts, with a 
short interregnum, for twenty-eight years 
have a few words as to the proposed omission 
of the association’s Basis of Faith. The most 
prominent supporter of the change, when 
asked about it, has made the statement that 
“the association has no right to legislate for 
the churches on matters of faith.” But the 
association.in a body of rules has hitherto 
stated its basis as expressed in the Deela- 
ration of Faith of 1865. 

For all these years it would seem that no 
church has felt that this is “legislation.” 
No body of believers about to become a Con- 
gregational church has felt obliged to turn to 
the rules of the state body to find direction, 
suggestion, much less “legislation, ” as to a 
declaration of belief. The creeds—bases of 
faith, statements of religious principles, or 
whatever they be called—of Congregational 
churches in this state, by “‘revisions’”’ and 
the like, are as various as the leaves of 
different trees, though similar in important 
particulars. Their adoption, the changes 
and revisions made have certainly not been 
affected by “legislation.” 

Our denomination is not merely a polity, a 
method of Christian work; it is first of all a 
fellowship of faith. Nor does this bind the 
churches to any special formulated expres- 
sion of our faith. To take out of our rules 
any reference to our bond of faith would be, 
not to lower our colors, but to be without any 
to raise or lower. 

The camel independency is getting head 
and neck into our tent. It is becoming loaded 
heavily with ministers younger and older 
from another camp. They like, confessedly. 
“the independence,” “the freedom,” “the no 
rules” of our faith and polity. Fellowship is 
becoming a lost art, for fear, forsooth of the 
appearance of “‘legislation.”” Too much it is 
becoming true, every church for itself, every 
preacher for himself, and fellowship must 
weaken more and more, 

Plymouth of all places to remove a simple 
standard of faith! So may it not be. 

North Andover. Henry E. BARNES. 


One Reason for Non-Churchgoing 


In Mr. Jerome’s recent speech is given a 
principal reason for non-attendance at church. 
He says he does not go himself, giving as the 
cause the “ milk diet” offered. 

I know nothing of Mr. Jerome’s early train- 
ing, whether churechly or not, but the plea is 
a fair one, Ought a strong man to feed on 
milk? Get your Sunday mental food from 
the pulpit if you can, but don’t take milk if 
you need meat. There are preachers who 


offer you the best. Hear such a one fifty times 
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@ year if you can, but don’t let the simple plea 
of goodness lead you to mental starvation 
from a diet of skim milk. I was brought up 
to faithfully attend church. If, with such 
training, it is hard to listen with profit to the 
average minister, can the man who has not 
the church habit be expected to go unless the 
minister can give him something worth think- 
ing about? Any man with ordinary brain 
power wants a leader to speak to him from 
the desk. ; 

The trouble is in the pulpit more than in 
the pew. No school recommends a graduate 
unless he has given evidence of being worth 
recommending. No man keeps his place un- 
less he shows the capacity to grow and keep 
up with his work. Why should not the church 
and the seminary set the same standard in 
the calling where capacity for growth and 
leadership is specially needed ? 


Tari ffville, Ct. C. B. H. 





Limitations of the Institutional 
Church 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton was last week at 
Worcester consecrated bishop of the new 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of western Mass- 
achusetts, which includes all the towns in 
Worcester County except Southboro and all 
the towns in the state west of Worcester 
County. Bishop H. C. Potter of New York, 
in preaching the sermon, said that the most 
conspicuous characteristic of modern life is 
the note of organization. The church of to- 
day must exist as a real and visible organism. 
Yet in noting the limit of power in organiza- 
tion he said: 


Nothing is more ghastly, in some as- 
pects of it, than the enormous waste of 
religious force in our generation simply 
because, for reasons and from motives 
which I shall not venture here to charac- 
terize, the children of light elect to fur- 
nish a daily demonstration, in this con- 
nection, of the words of Jesus, that wiser 
than they are the children of this world. 
We have seen, it is true, in the present 
generation a wide and significant, oe 
tardy, recognition of this fact. Plainly, 
it must be owned, that the modern in- 


“stitutional church, as it has been called, 


in reaching out to man through many 
avenues of contact, has been doing hig 
and wise work. But no less plainly it is 
work of a kind the value of which ma 
be easily exaggerated. There is a tend- 
ency to. regard the work that is done in 
and through these various mechanisms as 
making up the larger part of the work of 
the Christian ministry, and certainly there 
is much food for grave thought in the 
fact that it is not claimed, I believe, that 
there has been any corresponding growth, 
or, indeed, any growth at all, in the vigor, 
grasp or sovereignty of the pulpit; nay, 
rather, that in many minds the decay of 
this latter has been supposed to be some- 
how atoned for by the development of the 
former. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 410. How Shall We Aid the 
Holy Spirit’s Work. Acts 2: 1-4; 12-40; 
John 16: 1-15; Matt. 5: 13-20; Tsa. 35: 1-10. 
What is that work? How large a part of it is 

through men and how? How can we fit ourselves 

for his use? 
(For prayer meeting editerial see page 628.) 








Can it be that the ultramontane party in the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
is to have the pleasure of seeing the defeat of 
the liberal or American party at a point 
where the latter would feel it most keenly, 
namely, in the crippling of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington? Reports from Wash- 
ington tell of the dropping of seven instruc- 
tors and professors from the faculty, owing to 
lack of funds, the university being relatively 
rich in land and buildings, but having inade- 
quate endowment. 
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Dr. Tucker at 


We have already published a summary of 
the first four Jectures in the series on Modern 
Christianity which Pres. W. J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth is delivering at Union Seminary. 
We give herewith an outline of the remaining 
lectures in the course. 


V.,THE ETHICAL PROBLEM OF MODERN ED- 
UCATION: THE TRAINING OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL FOR THE WORLD 


There is a change in the ethical character of 
education, due not to the withdrawal of reli- 
gious interest and control, but to changes in 
the educational world itself. For example: 
the highest product of education was formerly 
the minister; now he has to share this place 
with other men of power and influence. Again, 
education has changed in its relation to the 
individual. His education is no longer an end 
in itself, nor is he the moral ward of his in- 
stitution. In the third place, instruction has 
become more impersonal. 

Christianity in education seeks to restore 
the ethical quality thus lost (1) by creating in 
the individual a sense of responsibility through 
opportunities for choice; (2) by making room 
for the search for truth, resulting in honest 
thinking and intellectual morality ; (3) through 
academic fellowship: this new personality, 
the resultant of all the life of an institution, 
supplies the ethical stimulus which impersonal 
instruction fails to give. 

Modern education develops an ethical qual- 
ity of its own through the urgency by which 
it trains the individual directly for a place in 
the world. It emphasizes those qualities which 
secure success—industry, accuracy, patience ; 
it trains a man to discriminate; it trains him 
directly for leadership; lastly, it produces a 
consecrated life ready to possess the world as 
it enlarges in moral as well as material oppor- 
tunity. 


VI. THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE IN THE 
ABSENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF “OTHER 
WORLDLINESS” 


Other worldliness, to the early church, was 
a truth irresistible because immediate. In 
later ages it has become less and less vivid, 
appearing as mysticism in the middle ages; 
realized objectively in the Puritan common- 
wealth ; seen last in the stress laid on future 
rewards and punishments and in the concep- 
tion of immortality. 

In the withdrawal of the sense of the super- 
natural two phenomena appeared : agnosticism 
and secularism. The former resulted either 
in a victory for faith or in pathetic despair ; 
the latter offered relief from doubt in work. 
But neither coald give satisfaction to the soul. 
This is afforded by the Christian experience 
in the absence of the spirit of other worldli- 
ness. 

It is marked by the recovery of faith to its 
original intent: the moral acceptance of the 
will of God and a consequent adjustment to 
the divine order; by the growth of a more 
spiritual conception of religion whereas other 
wordliness belongs to the outward and phe- 
nomenal. It brings God the Father near, 
instantly accessible here and now. Salvation 
is no longer deliverance from the world, but a 
new power to act fully on the world. Lastly, 
the idea of fellowship is realized here, not 
postponed to the future. 


VIl. THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH UNDER 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


The church, under modern Christianity, has 
a twofold function—spiritual development 
and spiritual impression. 

The church may minister to the spiritual 
development of the individual, first, through 
authority, necessary for certain weak wills ; 
secondly, through instruction, neglect of which 
leaves the individual witheut knowledge and 
consequently without sentiment and attach- 
ment. Its great ministry is to thestrong man, 


s s 
Union Seminary 
to Christianize him and make him a force for 
righteousness. It has, too, a ministry of 
mercy for its weaker members, a personal 
ministry. 

For spiritual impression, the modern age 
offers the church many ways of approach. It 
may well express its faith through worship, 
since this feeling is common to every man. It 
may make its impression through its moral 
poise, the sanity of its moral judgments. 
Best of all, through its enthusiasm for human- 
ity—the power to idealize man, to give close 
contact with him, an inventive power to pro- 
vide means to secure its ends. 

The church, in making its spiritual impres- 
sion, is in danger of getting in the way of 
Christianity if it loses its sense of proportion 
and sets up a part for the whole, as in sectari- 
anism ; if it insists on the established order ; 
if it becomes over-institutionalized ; if in any 
way it forgets that the church is for the world 
and not the world for the church. 


VII. THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE KING- 
DOM OF HEAVEN 


The Christian ideal is the kingdom of 
heaven. In essence this is the supremacy 
of righteousness. Each age has attempted to 
realize it in its own way. It has been most 
often associated with the second coming of 
Christ, a faith in which means a brave desire 
to see the kingdom of heaven consummated 
on the earth. The historic attempts have 
proved failures. The modern offers nothing 
so clear as they, but certain of its ideas are 
very real. 

First, the lessening of the element of futur- 
ity. The sense of human transitoriness is 
met and overbalanced by the conception of 
the continuity of life. Secondly, the wider 
conception of the place of man’s rights in the 
kingdom. The gospel is for every one, with 
no arbitrary distinctions. Also, there is a 
sense of the worth of a race; Christian mis- 
sions mean, not the saving of individual 
souls, but the impressing of Christianity on 
nations. 

Again, the conception of the kingdom re- 
acts uponthechurch. Secularism is destroyed 
when men work for it as a common end. 
Lastly, there has been a growth in the ethical 
conception of the kingdom. Hence an en- 
deavor to make the world a place where the 
right impulse can have free play, the home 
of a brotherhood of redeemed humanity. 





Christian News from Every where 


The official figures of the Anglican Church 
for the year 1901, just issued, show continued 
falling off in confirmations, in baptisms and 
in Sunday sehool attendance. 

During the twenty-nine days Dr. R. A. Tor- 
rey was in Japan, he addressed seventy-two 
meetings. His work resulted in a notable 
number of conversions, especially among the 
young people. 

The May World’s Work has an article by 
Charles Graves, Are the Churches Declining ? 
which is valuable chiefly for its analysis of 
the census figures respecting increase in 
church membership, the outcome of the test 
not being encouraging. : 

President Roosevelt, who when vice presi- 
dent showed his sympathy for foreign mis- 
sions by speaking at the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in New York, is to speak at the centen- 
nial of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York city, May 20. 

The death of Rev. Dr. G. W. F. Birch of 
New York city removesa Presbyterian pastor, 
Pennsylvania born, whose réle as prosecutor 
of Professors Briggs and McGiffert of Union 
Theological Seminary gave him a prominence 
he never would have had otherwise. 

One reason why the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church grows so in New York city may be 
seen in the statement that Trinity parish, 
with its vast wealth, has just appropriated 
$30,000 with which sites for new churches 
may be purchased in the undeveloped, but 
rapidly growing, Bronx district. 


Jean Monod and his wife, Louise de Con- 
nick, married in 1793, have given to France an 
astonishingly large number of distinguished 
men and women in the generations that havein- 
tervened. There are more than 400 descend- 
ants living now. Twenty of the descendants 
have been Protestant pastors, one of whom, 
Adolphe, was the foremost Protestant preacher 
of the Continent in his day. Had all the 
French been as prolific and pure as Jean 
Monod and his Dutch wife, the nation would 
not now be facing the problem of a decreas- 
ing population. 

The year-book of the Church of England, 
just published, shows that the average net 
value of benefices in England and Wales is 
£248; that while the number of confirmations 
during 1901 was larger than in 1900, it was 
much smaller than the number in 1896; that 
an eyer decreasing number of the marriages 
of the realm are performed by the church’s 
clergy; that only one diocese, and that in 
Wales, shows an increase of ordinations of 
clergy over 1900; and that all the training 
schools of the clergy could accommodate 
more candidates than they now have. 


The Church Building Quarterly for April 
makes a prominent feature of the churches 
in the West built by the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Pictures of a number are printed, 
while the text sets forth their increased help- 
fulness since adequate buildings have been 
secured. In all, twenty-two churches have 
been aided. One of the more interesting 
ones, in Gillette, Col., near Cripple Creek, 
was paid for by the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
some being responsible for a pew, others for 
windows or lumber. The members of an- 
other chureh, in Cheyenne River, are all In- 
dians. 

The Canadian Court of Appeal has recently 
affirmed the right of the provincial legislatures 
to legislate for the protection of Sunday, this 
right having been denied by the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. But the court holds 
that corporations operating under exclusively 
Dominion authority are not subject to the 
provincial Sunday legislation. An appeal to 
the Privy Council may be taken by some of 
the corporations most interested in breaking 
down the strong restrictive legislation which 
most of the Canadian provinces now have. 
It is not pleasant to have to record that not 
a little of the trouble which Canadian Chris- 
tians have to contend against now in this 
matter is due to corporations and managers. 
who come from the states. 

Rev. John H. Kerr, D. D., professor of Greek 
exegesis and New Testament literature in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
San Francisco, has been chosen as successor 
of Rev. William Rand, D. D., as editorial sec- 
retary of the American Tract Society. Dr. 
Rand’s record of fifty-four years of service in 
the important post of editor of the polyglot 
publications of the society has been remark- 
able and honorable. At the age of eighty-six 
he still visits the office and works as hard and 
long as his colleagues. He will serve as sec- 
retary emeritus, and give his valuable advice 
it is hoped, for many years tocome. Dr. Rand 
was born in Gorham, Me., Dec. 8, 1816. His 
mother was a sister of the famous Dr. Edward 
Payson of Portland, and his father was as- 
sociated with Nathaniel Willis in founding 
the Youth’s Companion. 





The Christian Science Sentinel is publish- 
ing supplements in German. For use prob- 
ably in Germany, where the “ism” is popu- 
lar just now among the nobility and the 
wealthy. 
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Newcastle—!lue Mountains in backgrourd 


A Holiday in a Tropic Island 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Driven out of Boston harbor by a March 
blizzard, tossed over foaming billows 
white as the flying snow, the third day 
you may be reclining in a steamer-chair 
under an awning, enjoying the cool breezes, 
with the doors and windows of the ship 
wide open. Within five days froM the 
hour of sailing, having passed the Baha- 
mas and the eastern end of Cuba, you 
enter the land locked harbor of Port 
Antonio, Jamaica. A village stretches 
along the shore looking as though it had 
been stranded there inastorm. On the 
nearer hills are low-roofed houses im- 
bedded in palm trees. Mountain peaks 
rise in the background, one above another, 
clothed in brilliant green foliage up to 
their summits wrapped in clouds. 

An hour later you are sitting on a broad 
veranda of the hotel, bunches of ripe 
bananas hanging within reach, the air 
laden with fragrance of flowers, watching 
the ships gliding in and out of the narrow 
channel leading into the open sea. You 
remark the absence of flies and mosqui- 
toes. Already you feel that you are ina 
place ideal for idleness. Your plans for 
busy excursions grow remote. The sum- 
mer clouds move lazily in tune with your 
mood. A buzzard perches on a palm 
branch above you and holds his wings 
wide spread to the light breeze. A hum- 
ming bird flies from flower to flower. 
You hear the bells of the boats telling 
off the hours as in a dream. 

A sea bath is in order as the afternoon 
wears on, and descending the hill you step 


into a boat and are rowed by a black 
oarsman to bathhouses perched on the 
surface of the sea half a mile distant. 
The water is almost as warm as the air, 
and you float about in it amid the play of 
children and their shouts of laughter as 
one after another plunges from the div- 
ing planks into the rippling waves. 
Another hour and the procession, clad in 
bath robes and kimono, slowly climbs 
the hill back to the hotel. 

There are walks and drives through 
the banana plantations, along rocky 
coasts ever resounding to the music of 
sea waves, up secluded valleys, to places 


with such romantic names as (Golden 
Vale, Hope Gardens and Paradise— 
names not inappropriate. If you have 
the courage to rise before the sun, you 
can have a saddled horse for fifty cents 
an hour and climb into the mountains 
with views hardly surpassed anywhere 
for beauty and grandeur. Up through 
banana grove; and forests of cocoa palms 
you come to fields where sheep and 
cattle are grazing. Down into a valley, 
then up higher hills you find yourself 
skirting the edges of steep cliffs half 
hidden by a profusion of tangled vines. 
The red hibiscus is intertwined with 


Rio Cobre Hotel, Spanish Tow 
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morning-glories and roses and flowers of 
every hue. Here and there you pass 
cleared fields where peasants are plant- 
ing yams or sweet potatoes. Donkeys 
pass you laden with full baskets, one on 
each side, going down to the market. 

One such ride takes you up, perhaps 
2,000 feet, to the ruins of what was 
once a fine mansion with a magnificent 
view of the ocean, with miles of coast 
stretching as far as the eye can see. On 
the other side, far below, is the valley of 
the Rio Grande, whose conformation is 
not unlike that of the Conway valley in 
North Wales. But the mountains are 
much higher, the topmost peak in sight 
being 7,360 feet 
above the sea, 
while the sides 
of the valley 
are crimson 
with the blos- 
soms of the 
mango trees 
braided with 
glistening 
branches of 
palms. 

The railway 
ride of thirty 
miles from” 
Port Antonio 
to Anotto Bay 
skirts the sea 
the whole dis- 
tance, and 
travelers who 
are familiar 
with Europe 
say that it is 
equal in its way 
to any ride on 
the shores of 
the Mediterra- 
nean. Thence 
the railway 
turns into the 
mountains and 
winds amopg 
picturesque 
passes some 
thirty miles 
farther to 
Spanish Town, 
which was for 
many years the 
seat of the Is- 
land Govern- 
ment. Here is 
a fine old cathe- 
dral, the King’s 
House with its 
great hall, and > 
many hand- 
some resi- 
dences making still a fine town with 
an air of departed grandeur. One might 
look far to find a more ideal place for 
rest than the Rio Cobre Hotel, in a 
pretty garden just outside the town. In 
the silence of the summer evening, sit- 
ting on the upper veranda, watching the 
colors of the sunset fade into the brief 
twilight, with the crescent moon above 
the royal palms, listening to the soft 
twitter of birds, breathing the fiagrance 
of orange blossoms and following with 
half shut eyes the long line of mountains 
against the sky, it is easy to forget that 
there is a busy world somewhere beyond 
them. . 

A ride by rail of fifteen miles from 


Native Huts 
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Spanish Town brings us to Kingston, a 
city of some 50,000 people, the principal 
port and place of business on the island. 
It is no mean city for a southern clime. 
Its electric cars afford many pleasant 
rides into the suburbs. The trade winds 
temper the heat, but if this is found to 
be oppressive one may easily escape into 
the hills, or may go by boat to some 
cooler place by the sea. For example, a 
ride of five miles by electric car brings us 
to Hope Gardens, from whence we may 
take a carriage to some extensive sugar 
plantations, or turn up an excellent road 
of fourteen miles to Newcastle, com- 
manding charming views all the way. 


, 





This is a health camp for British soldiers 
overlooking Kingston, the southern coast 
of the island and the distant Caribbean 
Sea. The hardier tourist will take to the 
saddle by a path of less than five miles, 
steep in places, but winding up a lovely 
valley with some pretty residences and 
many foaming cascades tumbling over 
the rocks through tropic woods. Along 
the slopes of these Blue Mountains are 
fine coffee plantations with starlike white 
flowers making the hills look like vast 
gardens in perpetual bloom. It is said 
that no better coffee grows than is pro- 
duced on these blue mountains. The 
natives, however, do not seem to know 
how to bring out its flavor, as in the 
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hotels and restaurants it has usually a 
bitter taste, being burnt black with roast- 
ing. In some private families, however, 
we were served with delicious fresh 
browned coffee. 

It is not so much the strange trees and 
flowers and architecture that remind the 
tourist that he is in a foreign land, as it is 
the people who surround him everywhere. 
Away from the towns a white person is 
an object of curiosity, and may expect to 
be so regarded. Of the 700,000 people on 
the island only about one in fifty is white. 
Black, brown and yellow faces appear on 
every hand. It seems odd to sit in an 
open electric car with every seat filled 
and look in vain 
for a single 
white - person. 

The natural 
place of deposit 
for all burdens 
is the top of the 
head. There 
everything is 
carried; from a 
cake of soap to 
a big basket of 
coal or produce. 
Many of the 
peasant women 
dress in white, 
or what once 
was white, 
others in vari- 
ous colors, with 
flaming head- 
dresser, and on 
market days 
the streets 
leading into 
the towns are 
filled with mot- 
ley crowds, 
each head 
crowned witha 
basket or bun- 
dle. Children, 
who seem to 
grow in clus- 
ters like ba- 
nanas, go to 
school with evi- 
dencesof learn- 
ing on the out- 
side of their 
heads, what- 
ever they carry 
inside. Only 
about thirty 
per cent. of 
them are the 
offspring of 
married par- 
ents. 

Riding along country roads, one may 
wonder where the people he meets can 
live. But here and there a footpath can 
be traced through the groves, which, if 
followed, will lead to a cluster’ of low 
huts under the trees. These usually are 
made of split bamboo sticks woven to- 
gether and thatched with palm leaves. 
The floor is the mother earth. A heap 
of leaves in a corner is the bed. The 
cooking is done out of doors. Sometimes 
one hut serves as a kitchen and another 
asa living-room. Little space is needed 
for the wardrobe. Nature is prodigal, 
the trees and the sky make ample roofs, 
and under them family life, such as it is, 
goes on with little thought of seclusion. 
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The peasant classes, who form the bulk 
of the population, appear to be care free, 
childlike and happy, except where disease 
has cast its shadow overthem. A kindly 
greeting always brings a pleased response. 
Their voices are agreeable, and the use 
of the rising inflection gives them a kind 
of pathos which is appealing. Instinct- 
ively they address the white man with 
the title, “Master.” Among themselves 
they use & patois which, though of broken 
English, sounds like a foreign tongue ; 
but more than half of them have learned 
to read, and they talk intelligibly enough 
with the stranger. Before many sen- 
tences have passed, however, he is likely 
to be reminded of their poverty and to 
hear the familiar plea, ‘‘ Beg you a penny, 
Master.” 

Women engage in almost every occupa- 
tion and they seem to work harder than 
the men. They break stones for the 
roads, load the ships with coal and car- 
goes, wash clothes in the rivers, sell fruit, 
carry burdens, toil on the farms. Many 
of them prefer to be independent of hus- 
bands who would be shiftless and lazy, 
and to bring up families without having 
to provide for the fathers. 

The churches seem to be well filled, if 
one may judge from the observations of 
a single Suuday, and ministers and mis- 
sionaries have done much for the people. 
The testimony of some of them, at least, 
is that beyond attendance comparatively 
few can be counted on as real helpers. 
Still, there are colored men who are 
working hopefully and with encouraging 
success for the educational and moral ad- 
vancement of their people. The public 
school at Port Antonio is a worthy illus- 
tration. Its principal, Mr. Plant, is 


called by both white and black people the 
Booker Washington of Jamaica. 

The United Fruit Company has done 
a great deal to develop industry and in- 
crease the prosperity of the island. Its 
managers, who live there with their fami- 


lies, are not less interested in the moral 
welfare of the people than in their own 
commercial enterprise. Jamaica, while 
under British government, has much rea- 
son to be grateful for American capital 
invested in it, and for the ability and 
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Country Road 


character of American citizens who have 
founded a prosperous business there. It 
has large tracts of rich land yet unculti- 
vated. Under favorable conditions its 
possibilities of development are large and 
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The Effective Use of Flowers in the Church Edifice 


Simple and Feasible Ways of Adorning the Sanctuary With Garden and Wild Flowers 


Comet Asters in Bamboo Wall Holder 


Mr. Weed, who is professor of Zodlogy in 
New Hampshire College, at Durham, is an 
authority along botanical lines as well as in 
the subject with which his name is linked in 
the college catalogue. Some of his books 
which have been widely quoted are Ten New 
England Blossoms and Their Insect Visitors, 
Seed Travelers, Life Histories of American 
Insects and Stories of Insect Life. 


In our modern attempts to make church 
life attractive, comparatively little has 
been done in the towns and smaller cities 
in the adequate use of flowers in adorn- 
ing the meeting room. When a definite 
attempt at decoration is made the matter 
is frequently overdone by providing a 
mass of greenery and bloom with- 
out rhyme or reason in its ar- 
rangement. When no definite at- 
tempt is made, any plants that 
bear leaves and blossoms, in any 
sort ef a receptacle, are generally 
considered all sufficient. Any ade- 
quate use of flowers requires that 
their beauty shall be given oppor- 
tunity to express itself, an end 
that is easily accomplished by 
displaying them simply and har- 
moniously, having respect to the 
lines of growth of the plant, as 
well as to the elementary princi- 
ples of artistic adornment. 

It is wonderful how much can 
be accomplished with a few flow- 
ers, if they are rightly arranged. 
In my own experience I have tried 
to use but one sort of flower each 
Sunday, distributing the display 
in such a manner as to give a 
harmonious symmetry. When I 
undertook the work several years 
ago, the first thing done was to 
purchase at the Japanese shops 
in Boston some vases and flower 
jars which were artistic, selecting, 
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of course, those without decoration ex- 
cept for the colors harmoniously blended 
by the potter. Two small tables to place 
upon the pulpit platform were available, 
and fortunately the church was finished 
in white and buff, so that I was always 
sure of an inoffensive background. On 
one side of the front of the room were 
two fluted vertical columns about five 
feet apart, with a plain wall-space be- 
tween. This area provided an excellent 
space in which to hang one of the bamboo 
wall holders, which are so effective for 
the display of flowers. These holders 
may be purchased at the Japanese shops 
for twenty-five or fifty cents each, and 
will go farther than anything else in 
helping out the decoration of the church. 
Good-sized blossoms of many sorts may 
be displayed to advantage in them; the 
accompanying picture of comet asters 
shows the appearance of the upper third 
of such a display. 

In selecting flowers for church adorn- 
ment one of the principal points to bear 
in mind is that the display must be of 
sufficient size to be effective when viewed 
from some distance. As a rule flowers in 
which the individual blossoms are smaller 
than those of the apple cannot be used to 
good advantage unless they are so massed 
as to lose the effect of the single blossoms. 
On this account the larger flowers should 
be chosen—such as the long stemmed 
single tulips, the single and double pop- 
pies, the lilies, the asters, marigolds and 
chrysanthemums. 

With the exception of Easter and Palm 
Sundays, it is desirable that in our church 
decorations from spring until autumn we 
should use the flowers in blossom out of 
doors at the time, either in our gardens 
or in the Great Playground outside the 
garden walls. In so doing we may hope 
to lead to a better appreciation of the 
outer beauty, and also to bring inside a 





Display of Apple Blossoms 





Mikado Poppies in Japanese Jar 


suggestion of the spirit of the passing 
season, taking to our souls, as Richard 
Jefferies would say, ‘“‘some of the sweet- 
ness and the glory of the summer.” 

In early spring a few branches of wil- 
low pussies arranged in cylindrical Japa- 
nese jars are lovely and refreshing, tell- 
ing all beholders that the season of blos- 
soms is again at hand. These are soon 
followed by the tasseled petals of the 
Shadbush or June-berry, and these by the 
lovely flowers of the wild plum on its 
bare branches. Then comes the glory of 
the apple blossoms, which should rec- 
tainly be used for at least one Sunday, al- 
though by this time there is an embar- 
rassment of floral riches. In the gardens 
the long-stemmed tulips are clamoring 
for recognition, and these should 
be given an opportunity to display 
their beauty to the community at 
large for one day surely. From 
Massachusetts southward the 
great white flower-like bracts of 
the Flowering Dogwood, which 
are essentially decorative, appear 
in the woods in early June. And 
in the garden the rich displays of 
fleur de-lis are now available. 

Then follows the wealth of the 
early summer roses, after which 
a whole field of decorative possi- 
bilities is opened up by the bloom- 
ing of the poppies. A good poppy 
garden will yield material of such 
differing appearance. that it can 
be used for several successive 
Sundays with no suggestion of 
repetition. The pure white Shir- 
leys or the great white Bride pop- 
pies may well serve alone on the 
day they are used, leaving for 
other days the colored Shirleys 
and the magnificent peony-flow- 
ered and Mikado flowered types. 
Before the poppies have passed, 
the lilies in all their splendor have 
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come; from the fields you can get the 
beautiful bells of the Canada species or the 
erect cups of the Philadelphia lily, while 
from the gardens you can get the won- 
drous purity of the Ascension lily or the 
chaste beauty of the so-called Bermudalily. 

By this time the early golden-rods will 
be available for color masses, while in the 
garden the riches of the aster bed soon 
become apparent. Here, as with the 
poppies, a great variety of effect is pos- 
sible; it is a pity to mix any other type 
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of blossom with the soft grace of the 
Comet Asters, or to mingle anything else 
with such distinctive forms as the Jewell, 
the Semple or the Victoria Asters, The 
asters are especially effective when whole 
plants are transplanted just as they come 
into bloom into artistic jardinitres. Dur- 
ing the aster season the great French 
Marigolds and the masses of Hydrangea 
bloom are also available, while as soon 
as it passes the noble Chrysanthemum 
comes to claim her place during the later 
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weeks of October and through November’ 
By proper combinations with appropri- 
ate receptacles it is easy to make with 
each of these kinds of blossoms a few 
good-sized flower pictures, which are much 
more effective than the indiscriminate 
mixtures so often seen. A few such 
displays are shown in these photographs, 
although unfortunately no illustration in 
black and white can give more than a 
suggestion of the rich beauty of the liv- 
ing leaves and blossoms. 





Worcester’s Welcome Mission 


The Interesting and Varied Ministrations of an Institution that Produces Manhood 


The city of Worcester has a population 
of 120,000, fifty-five per cent. of whom are 
of foreign birth or parentage. The second 
city in the state, it is properly called The 
Heart of the Commonwealth, It is a 
great industrial center, manufacturing 
no less than one hundred and twenty 
different lines of goods, and employing 
high grade, skilled mechanics. 

It is a city of schools, Here are Clark 
University (post-graduate), two colleges, 
a State Normal School, two academies, 
three magnificent high schools, and a 
large number of private schools. The 
city is conspicuously religious, having 
seventy Protestant churches, seventeen 
of which are Congregational and seven- 
teen Catholic and Jewish churches. It is 
a decidedly conservative city of high 
moral tone and the best of municipal 
good order. The mayors and chiefs of 
police have invariably been men of in- 
tegrity, conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties. There are no large boarding 
houses, most of the people living in 
homes. While there are sections where 
the saloons are numerous and poverty 
and wretchedness abound, still there are 
no places that can be properly called 
slums, ’ 

And yet this dignified, conservative old 
New England city has its east and west 
side problems. On the east side are all 
thefsaloons, most of the foreign popula- 
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tion, and a few small churches doing a 
heroic work. Here is most of thesqualor 
and disorder. On the west side are no 
saloons, all the strong churches and the 
homes of comfort and culture. 

Numerous efforts have been made to 





Earning a Night’s Lodging 


The Gospel Service 


reach the neglected. Usually it has been 
the opening of a mission hall and holding 
gospel services. Occasionally lunch and 
lodging accommodations have been added, 
but never industrial features until the 
Welcome Mission was established in 
November, 1893. This has been the larg- 
est, most successful and permanent of all 
the mission efforts. 

A successful mission means a success- 
ful manager, endowed with grace, wisdom 
and executive ability. A Jerry McAuley 
could make a mission succeed on Water 
Street or Twenty-third Street, New York, 
or any other God-forsaken place. When 
such a man is found it is usually best to 
support him and let him work in his own 
peculiar ways. Mr. William E. Oakley, 
the superintendent of Welcome Mission, 
is peculiarly fitted for his work—genial, 
optimistic, sympathetic, spiritually in 
earnest, of tireless energy, quick to read 
character, and with great versatility and 
executive talents. Himself a reformed 
man, his sole aim is to help other fallen 
men back to manhood. 

The hard times of 1893 filled the cities 
with idle and homeless men. Mr. Oakley 
and some friends engaged the ground 
floor and cellar of a block where five 
streets center, which formerly had been 
a famous saloon, and opened the Wel- 
come Mission, with lunch, lodging and 
industrial features. For five cents a 
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man can get a night’s lodging, or a meal 
consisting of a big plate of soup, a rous- 
ing cup of coffee and all the bread he can 
eat. If he has no money he can go to 
the cellar and saw or split a certain 
amount of wood in payment. No one is 
ever turned away if he is willing to 
work and will behave himself. The place 
- was at once crowded with men. An ap- 
peal was made to the Local Union of 
Christian Endeavor Societies for aid. 
The response was hearty, and from that 
day te the present the Christian Endeavor 
forces have been loyal supporters of the 
mission, contributing several hundred 
dollars annually, and furnishing helpers 
in the gospel services four nights in the 
week, beside serving annually a bounti- 
ful Thanksgiving dinner. 

For accommodation of the men, Mr. 
Oakley constructed a monster bed thirty- 
six feet long, seven feet wide and three 
tiers high, on which are strung cots ac- 
commodating thirty-six men. The frame 
is made of steampipe, which is filled with 
hot water, which accomplishes the double 
service of warming the room and pre- 
venting the harboring of vermin. Often 
the bed and every inch of floor space is 
occupied. One hundred and eighteen 
men have slept in the two rooms in a 
single night. 

Gospel meetings are held every night. 
The first year and a half 17,000 lodgings 
were furnished and 27,000 meals served, 
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two-thirds of which were paid for in 
work. In this time 650 men had pro- 
fessed confession and a Christian En- 
deavor Society was organized. 

The first man converted in the mission 
soon secured work at $3 a week ; today he 
is a foreman in the same factory, receiv- 
ing $3 a day, is married, owns his home, 
and is a member of one of the churches. 
Hundreds are known to be standing true ; 
others have drifted out into the world 
and out of knowledge, and many have 
fallen back. That man on the right, 
against the door, found employment in a 
large bicycle factory and soon rose to the 
position of head bookkeeper. 

Not all who go out from the mission 
are redeemed men. Many stop only a 
night. But all who enjoy the privileges 
of the mission pay for them either in 
money or work, and they hear the gospel. 
If a man stays long under the influence 
of the mission, sees the change in other 
men and hears their testimonies, he usu- 
ally gives his heart to Christ. Whether 
they are converted or not the mission has 
done its best and given them a fair chance, 
and results have abundantly justified its 
existence. 

Beside the wood yard considerable land 
is cultivated every season, raising prod- 
uce for the use of the mission. An em- 
ployment bureau has been a successful 
feature. Is a man wanted to shovel a 
path, whip a carpet, rake up a yard, 
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spade up a flower bed, or do any othe 
odd job, a telephone message to the mis- 
sion will bring him. Seven hundred men 
have been sent out on such calls, and as 
many dollars collected for them, and in 
only three cases have complaints been 
made that the men were not satisfactory. 

A board of directors composed of lead, 
ing business and professional men has 
been elected, the mission incorporated- 
the entire building rented, and good board 
and lodgings provided for men who have 
secured permanent occupations, of which 
there is a large number. 

Last year a boiler, bath, dry-room and 
laundry were installed in part of the 
cellar, the work being done by Superin- 
tendent Oakley and his men. Now, be- 
fore a man can retire, he must strip, take 
a bath and put on a clean night shirt, 
while his clothing is thoroughly disin- 
fected and dried during the night. Not 
many tramps stay at the mission. The 
work and bath requirements weed them 
out. They prefer to beg at doors and live 
by the kindness of good-hearted women. 

A free eye and ear infirmary has been 
opened at the mission by one of the best 
specialists in the city, which is receiving 
a large patronage. 

Recently the mission has changed hands 
and is now under the management of the 
Volunteers of America, Capt. Robert J. 
McMullen, superintendent, but will be ~ 
conducted as previously. 





George Washburn,: President of Robert College, Constantinople 


Twenty-five Years of Christian Statesmanship and International Influence 


It is fitting that a son of Cyrus Hamlin 
should characterize the man who more than 
any one else is continuing and extending the 
work to which Dr. Hamlin gave so many 
years. The son is now professor of architec- 
ture at Columbia University. He studied at 
Robert College, graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1875, and studied architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
in Paris. He is a member of the Architec- 
tural League of New York, the author of the 
History of Architecture, and has contributed 
to many periodicals. 


Mr. W. T. Stead has recently declared in 
the Independent that the missions and col- 
leges which the Americans have planted 
in the Turkish empire are destined to be 
potent factors in shaping the future of 
what was once the great Byzantine em- 
pire. Foreshadowing the possible inter- 
vention of the United States in the af- 
fairs of the “nearer East,” he points 
to the fact, universally recognized by the 
statesmen of eastern Europe, that the 
present quasi-independence of Bulgaria 
is largely due to the influence of Robert 
College. The administrators and edu- 
cators of that little state, and the men 
who framed her constitution, were trained 
either in Robert College or under the 
influence of graduates of that institu- 
tion; and they have never hesitated to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to it. 

But Robert College is not to be judged 
merely by its political influence—a réle 
forced upon it by the might of circum- 
stances and in spite of every effort to 
keep clear of every political entangle- 
ment ; it is a subject for American pride 
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rather by. reason of its being a radiant 
center of light and intelligence, diffusing 
the benefits of a liberal culture over an 
extraordinarily wide area. Christopher 
Robert of New York furnished the money 
for its establishment—all honor to his 
memory !—but Cyrus Hamlin was its real 
founder. The genius that conceived its 
outlines was his; his the prophetic vision 
that gave shape to its methods and de- 
fined its airns. He patiently bore down 
the opposition of three empires—Russia, 
France and Turkey herself, and built 
for fourteen years upon solid foundations 
with marvelous sagacity and vigor of 
conception. The unique and dramatic 
quality of his administration was such 
as makes the friends of a cause tremble 
lest it perish when that guiding hand is 
withdrawn. 

Twenty-five years have passed since 
Dr. Hamlin resigned, and the college has 
outlived every storm and stands today 
stronger, better equipped, more efficient 
for good than ever before. Through all 
these years the guiding hand has been 
that of Rev. George Washburn, D.D., 
LL. D.; and it is his generalship that has 
met and solved the new problems that 
have arisen, and carried to final and tri- 
umphant success the principles and ideals 
which Cyrus Hamlin first laid down as 
cornerstones of the college in 1863. Jn 
this work of developing and upbuilding he 
has given evidence of a wide range of 
abilities—educational, administrative, re- 
ligious and social; not to speak of his 
political sagacity and diplomatic tact. 


It requires an unusual personality to win | its beneficent influence, felt in hundreds 
i 





and hold the esteem alike of missionaries 
and Turkish officials, of English and 
eastern statesmen and of the varied con- 
stituency of the college. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws bestowed on him by his 
alma mater in 1900 was a fit recognition 
of learning and merit proved in widely 
diverse fields. 

Born of Puritan ancestry of the May- 
flower brand, somewhere in the early ’30’s, 
in the Old Colony town of Middleboro, 
Mass., graduated at Amherst—mother 
of missionaries and educators—in 1855, 
and some years later in theology at An- 
dover, George Washburn had the good 
fortune to be one of a notable party of 
young men who journeyed to eastern 
lands with Professor Tyler, not long after 
graduation. This memorable _ trip— 
which was.chronicled in a lively little 
yolume known to many old Amherst 
alumni by the title of Dunn Browne 
Abroad—was the occasion of his first 
acquaintance with the daughters of Cy- 
rus Hamlin, the eldest of whom be- 
came his bride some three years later. 
Through all the years that have passed 
over them, she has been to him a devoted 
and inspiring companion and helpmeet, 
contributing by her own sympathetic and 
gracious personality no small element to 
the happy influences which have gone 
forth from the president’s house into the 
lives of both teachers and students. To 
the faculty—professors and tutors, both 
native and foreign—this beautiful home 
has brought the constant contact of re- 
fined American Christian culture ; while 
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of student hearts, has been transmitted 
to new centers of light widely scattéred 
over the empire. 

For the conduct of such an institution 
many gifts are required that are not ex- 
acted of a college president in the United 
States. The students belong’‘to different 
religions and nationalities; they cherish 
widely diverse ideas and tastes; their 
bringing up has been utterly foreign to 
American conceptions. The idea of reli- 
gious tolerance and freedom of thought 
is unknown or repugnant to them; reli- 
gion apart from the national church is al- 
most inconceivable; a dissenter or heretic 
must be a traitor to the nation! Their 
habits of thought are largely Oriental. 
The college administration must recon- 
cile these diversities, steer clear of con- 
troversy, and yet keep high the flag of a 
pure and positive Christianity. It must 
teach liberty without questioning the 
acts of despotism under which it ex- 
ists, and cultivate the spirit of progress 
in an environment bitterly hostile to all 
progress. It must provide instruction 
for every student in his own vernacular— 
Turkish, Greek, Slavic, Armenian, Ger- 
man, Italian, French—while administer- 
ing its own curriculum in English. 

The president must know how to deal 
with all the petty jealousies that arise 
among the students, to whom he stands 
in loco parentis. Living under a despotic 
and arbitrary régime, he must know how 
to meet, evade, circumvent or ignore the 
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manifold official restrictions upon and in- 
terferences with free and progressive 
education. Imagine having to wait three 
years for permission to erect two profes- 
sors’ houses, or having a piece of elec- 
tric apparatus detained a year at the cus- 
tom house on suspicion of being a tele- 
phone capable of serving as an instru- 
ment of conspiracy! Tact and firmness 
the president must possess, knowing when 
to insist and when to yield; he must be a 
master of diplomacy, able to penetrate 
to every corner of the official mind and 
character. The man who can meet all 
these varied requirements through twen- 
ty-five yearsof successful administration 
is a man of no ordinary powers. 

These difficulties successfully eucoun- 
tered are not the full measure of the ad- 
ministrative capacity of President Wash- 
burn, even when we add the heavy finan- 
cial burden of a college remote from the 
sources of financial aid on which our own 
institutions at home can draw. To ob- 
tain the full measure of his success, we 
must note, in addition, the constructive 
ability shown in the progressive adapta- 
tion of the college to new conditions, the 
enlargement of its curriculum and its 
whole internal organization. In this as 
in the other matters mentioned, Dr. 
Washburn has kept the prow of his ship 
true to her course. That course has been 
ever onward through manifold storms, 
in spite of war and massacre, amid all 
the jealousies of eastern races and reli- 
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gions. He has become, of necessity, an 
expert on Oriental affairs; his counsel 
has been sought and valued by English 
statesmen of the foremost rank, and the 
United States legation at Constantinople 
has always found in him a mine of in- 
formation on the intricacies of Oriental 
thought and action. 

As an educator he has, in that far city, 
kept abreast of modern thought, and 
wisely built the superstructure of which 
his sainted father-in-law so solidly laid 
the foundations, keeping the college ever 
in front of the movement of progress in 
the empire. As a religious leader he has 
been broad in his toleration of other 
creeds, thoroughly evangelical in his aim, 
an able and eloquent preacher and a pub- 
lic speaker of no little power, with a 
graceful and persuasive manner and con- 
vincing style of address. 

In person, Dr. Washburn is tall and 
erect, with a face and figure that com- 
mand notice, and a presence that inspires 
respect by the clear manifestation of in- 
tellectual force and will power. He keeps 
his heterogeneous faculty, drawn from 
three continents, working in harmony, 
and holds the reins of authority over his 
three hundred students with a firmness 
wholly free from harshness. His is a per- 
sonality worthy to be ranked among the 
foremost college presidents of our day ; 
there is perhaps none among them all 
who wields an influence of wider ultimate 
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outreach than Dr. Washburn. 
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For the Children 


Mary, Mary quite contrary, 
Has a lovely flower; 

She waters it 

And smells of it 


Almost every 





hour. 








The Pieced Baby 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Oaoce upon a time there was a girl 
named Rosie who wanted a little sister. 
She wanted a little sister so much that 
one day she cried from morning until 
night about it, and she would have cried 
all night too, I suppose. But in the 
midst of her crying, at about midnight, 
she heard a little laugh, and when she 
opened her eyes to see what had laughed, 
there inthe moonlight at the foot of her 
bed stood a beautiful Fairy in a silver 
dress. 

“Why Rosie! What are you crying 
about? ” said the Fairy. 


“O, I do so want a little sister!” 
sobbed R sie. 

“Well, why don’t you go about to get 
one ?” asked the Fairy. 

“F don’t know how,” said Rosie, blink- 
ing the tears in wonder. ‘“ Where can 
I find one, dear Fairy ? ”’ 

“You can’t find a whole baby,” said 
the Fairy, “but you must gather her 
in little pieces. Then perbaps my fairies 
will put her together for you, like a 
patchwork quilt.” 

“‘T never heard of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Rosie, indignantly. “I don’t 
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want a pieced little sister, I want a nice 
whole one.” 

“O, very well,” returned the Fairy Queen 
carelessly, “‘but I'll tell you a secret, 
They are all pieced that way, though no- 
body knows it. The seams never show, 
we take such fiae, fine stitches. But the 
pieces must be carefully chosen. Haven’t 
you noticed how some babies have a nose 
which doesn’t belong with the chin, or 
unmatched eyes, or ears which are not 
a truly pair? You must do better than 
that, Rosie. You must choose carefully 
so that your little sister will be symmet- 
rical and even, the same on both sides,”’ 

“QO, can I really do it?” cried Rosie, 
sitting up in bed eagerly. ‘‘When?” 

‘*Begin now,” said the Fairy. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you would like to have the little 
sister as soon as possible ?’”’ 

**T would like her tomorrow!” cried 
Rosie, jumping out of bed. ‘‘ But how 
shall I begin? Will you not help me?” 

“T cannot help you to collect the 
pieces,”’ answered the Fairy, “but I will 
give youa hint. You might begin witha 
face for your little sister; and why not go 
to the clock for that?”’ So saying the 
Fairy suddenly disappeared. 

**Go to theclock!’’ Rosie gasped, ‘‘ how 
very strange! ”’ Thenshe looked up at the 
tall old clock that faced her bed, and in 
the moonlight the face seemed to be smil- 
ing ather. ‘It’s a queer face for a baby 
sister to have,” thought Rosie, “‘ but the 
Fairy ought to know. I will begin as she 
told me.”’ So she peeled the pillowcase 
from her pillow to make a good big bag 
for the pieces which she was to collect. 
Then she went up to the clock and said, 
politely—for he was an old friend of hers— 
‘Please, Clock, I want your face to be- 
gin a baby sister.’”’” Then she took off 
the face and put it in the bottom of the 
pillowcase bag. 

‘‘Now what must my little sister have 
next?” wondered Rosie. ‘Eyes, of 
course! But where shall I find eyes?” 
Just then her own eyes happened to no- 
tice the pincushion on the bureau. ‘To 
be sure; needles have eyes. I will bor- 
row two for my sister.” And into the 
bundle went two needles. But Rosie was 
careful that they should be just alike, as 
the Fairy had warned. 

“Now I want a nose,” thought Rosie. 
“What hasa nose? O—a kettle.” And 
very quietly, so as not to waken any one 
in the house, she ran down into the 
kitchen, took the nose from the teakettle 
and put that in the bag. 

“A mouth, I must have a mouth next. 
O, yes, a bottle has a mouth,” said Rosie. 
She found one in the pantry, andits round 
mouth went into the bundle with the 
eyes and nose. But there must be a 
tongue to gointhe mouth. Rosie thought 
and thought; but at last she remembered 
that there was a tongue in her shoe, and 
that was added to the collection. 

“What about a head? She needs that 
for her face, her eyes and nose and mouth; 
I forgot her head!” cried Rosie. ‘Let 
me think. Why, yes, a head of lettuce, 
that is what I want.” And because it 
was summer, warm and pleasant out of 
doors, Rosie skipped right out in her 
nightie and bare feet. The vegetable 
garden was behind the house, and there 
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Rosie picked out a round head of lettuce, 
which she added to her funny bundle. 

The garden made her think of some- 
thing else. The baby must have ears, 
and where should one look for ears if not 
in the cornfield? So away she tripped to 
the cornfield, where for weeks she had been 
watching the ears of corn grow plumper 
every day. Here she carefully selected 
two plump, pretty ears, just alike. 

“And now the little sister is ready and 
trimmed as far as her neck,” thought 
Rosie. ‘‘ And fora neck, I know where I 
can find that. Mamma’s white vase on 
the parlor mantel has a beautiful neck.” 
So back to the house went Rosie, and 
soon into the bundle with the other things 
went the white vase. 

‘‘Now let me see: baby must have a 
body. What is there that has a body? 
The body of a—the body of a—what have 
I heard? The body of a wagon; yes, that 
is it! But I can’t collect one of papa’s 
big wagons. A little one will be nicer 
for a baby. I will take the body of my 
little express wagon,” and Rosie pattered 
away to the nursery, where the little red 
cart, without its wheels, went into the 
fast growing bundle. 

Next Rosie took the arms of a sofa, 
two legs of a chair, and two feet of a table. 
Then she went back to her own little 
room. ‘ You poor old Clock,” she said to 

. her now faceless friend, ‘‘I must rob you 
again. Please, I want your two hands 
for my little sister.” And the Clock had 
to give her his hands, whether he could 
spare them or not. Then Rosie remem- 
bered that the baby must have nails on 
her hands and feet. So she tiptoed very 
softly into Mamma’s room and got twenty 
nails from the little carpenter’s chest 
which Mamma kept in her closet. 

By this time the pillowcase had grown 
very heavy and hard to carry like Santa 
Claus’s wonderful pack. Moreover, Rosie 
was tired, for she had been roaming 
around for a long time collecting the 
pieces of her little sister. “I think I 


must have everything now,” she sighed, - 


as she sat down on the edge of her bed. 
“Such a funny bundle! I hope little 
sister will not look very queer with all 
these strange kinds of features and things. 
I wish the Queen of the Fairies would 
come and tell me what to do next.” 

Just at that moment Rosie blinked and 
stopped talking, for in at the window on 
a ray of moonlight came walking the 
Fairy Queen herself. She smiled at Rosie 
and nodded when she saw the big bundle. 

**Good!” she said. “‘You have done 
well. I hope that you haven’t forgotten 
anything, for that would be awkward.” 
Rosie shook her head positively. ‘ Very 
well,” went on the Fairy, ‘‘now empty 
out your bundle upon the floor at the 
foot of the bed, put the pillowcase on the 
pillow and go to sleep. As soon as your 
eyes are closed tight I will see what my 
fairies can do with the pieces you have 
collected. But mind, you must not peep.” 

“No, I promise not to peep,” said 
Rosie, and obediently she went to bed, 
closed her eyes tight, and before she knew 
it she was sound asleep. 

Rosie slept and slept and slept, later 
than usual. And it was not until the old 


clock called out, ‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eigh{/” that she opened 
her eyes with a pop and stared at him 
hard. How could a clock speak without 
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aface? But there the old fellow stood, 
smiling at her just as usual, with his 
hands pointing up and down quite cor- 
rectly. 

“Then it was only a dream after all!” 
sighed Rosie, and there were two tears in 
her eyes as she thought of the little sister 
whom she had hoped to see this morning. 
“There wasn’t any Fairy Queen, and I 
didn’t go about last night collecting eyes 
and ears and hands for a new baby. O 
dear! O dear!’’ 

Just then there was a knock on the 
doer, and Papa came into the room. 
‘Wake up, my little Rose,” he said, ‘“‘and 
see what I have to show you here! Some- 
thing came in the night, something new 
and nice that you have wanted for a long 
time.” 

““O Papa!” gasped Rosie, “‘ what is it? 
Not a—not a little sister?” 

Papa looked surprised. ‘‘Why, how 
did you guess, Rosie?” he asked. ‘That 
is just what it is.” And he beckoned to 
Eliza, Rosie’s own old nurse, who came 
into the room with a tiny bundle in her 
arms. And there, wrapped in soft flan- 
nel, was the pinkest, prettiest, cunning- 
est little baby that you ever saw! 

“O Papa!” cried Rosie, clapping her 
hands, “it wasn’t a dream after all. I 
did collect the pieces. O, I am so glad!” 

Papa looked puzzled, but Rosie had no 
time now to explain about the Fairy 
Queen. She was too busy examining the 
little pink bundle to see if it was all 
there as she had planned. Yes, there 
were the eyes and ears, the little hands 
and nails, all quite evenly matched. This 
was no crooked, carelessly patched baby, 
this little sister of Rose’s. The fairies 
had smoothed out all the pieces and 
made them beautiful, and, as the Queen 
had promised, there was not one seam 
to show how it had been done. O how 
proud Rosie was of the dear little nose 
and the pink mouth! Suddenly her face 
clouded. .The baby had opened its pink 
mouth wide to let out a babyish howl, 
and Rosie saw a dreadful sight. There 
was not a single tooth there! 

*O, O!” cried Rose, “I forgot her 
teeth. And there was my comb lying on 
the bureau so conveniently all the time. 
O, how careless I was! Poor little sis- 
ter!’’ and she burst out crying. 

Nurse and Papa assured Rosie that it 
was quite fashionable for a baby to be 
toothless at first, that the little sister’s 
teeth would come soon enough. But 
Rosie could not believe it. She felt sure 
that she had spoiled the baby, who would 
never be quite finished like other chil- 
dren. It was only when, some months 
later, Papa and Nurse turned out to be 
right and Rosie felt the little hard teeth 
pushing through the baby’s gums that 
she became quite happy and relieved. 

“T think that this was the Fairy’s do- 
ings, too!’’ said Rosie. And indeed that 
did not seem more wonderful than the 
fact which Rosie could never explain— 
that no one had missed the nose of the 
teakettle, nor the neck of Mamma’s white 
vase, nor any of the other things which 
Rosie had collected to piece the baby. 
For, like the clock’s hands and face, they 
were all in place as usual the very next 
morning after that exciting night. But 
of course, it is useless trying to explain 
anything when one has to do with fairies, 
is it not so? 
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THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want. 


The Twenty-third Psalm is the nightin- 
gale of Psalms. It is small, of a homely 
feather, singing shyly out of obscurity; 
but O, it has filled the air of the whole 
world with melodious joy greater than 
the heart can conceive! Blessed be the 
day on which that Psalm was born!— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Who is this that spends his time with a 
company of poor, despised sheep, seeking 
fos them appropriate pastures, leading 
them beside still waters, defending them 
from evil beasts with his crook, carrying 
the lame ones in his bosom, studying all 
the peculiarities in the condition of each; 
apparently wrapped up in them, with no 
wisdom, no power, no resources save such 
as are needed for their welfare? Why, 
this is He that measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, meted out heaven 
with his span, and weighed the mountains 
in scales; who taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing; to whom the nations 
are counted as less than nothing and van- 
ity.—George Bowen. 





The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 
I nothing lack if I am his 
And he is mine forever. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love he sought me, 

And on his shoulder gently laid, 
And home, rejoicing, brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill 
With thee, dear Lord, beside me; 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy cross before to guide me. 
—Tr. by Henry W. Baker. 


“He restoreth my soul.” There spoke 
the wanderer’s heart now reconciled. 
What a memory of forgiven sin there lies 
behind these words, and what a happiness 
of trust! For He who hath restored will 
lead, and lead in paths of righteousness. 





Just as when great princes go abroad 
they must not go unattended, so it is with 
the believer. Goodness and mercy follow 
him always—the black days as weli as 
the bright days, the days of fasting as 
well as the days of feasting, the dreary 
days of winter as well as the bright days 
of summer. Goodness supplies our needs 
and mercy blots out our sins.—Charles 
H. Spurgeon. 


Shepherd of our souls, who by Thy 
Holy Spirit leadest us to pastures of 
content and by still waters of refresh- 
ment, we were but straying sheep for 
whom the wilderness had little food 
or safety till Thy love wrought our 
deliverance. We confess the folly of 
our wandering desires; lead us with 
tod and staff, lest evil longing turn 
our feet out of Thy chosen way. 
Thou that ever goest on before, we 
look to Thee, and in Thy presence we 
would find our soul’s delight. Times 
without number Thow hast rescued 
us from peril, and restored our souls 
for Thy name’s sake. Thow hast 
prepared a table before usin the pres- 
ence of our enemies, and in the house 
of Thy love we would dwell forever. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


To Mary 


Suggesting less of earth than heaven 
Where’er its sound is known, 

The sweetest name to mortal given, 
Dear Mary, is.thine own. 


If I, who need myself a prayer, 
For thee might dare to pray, 
If I, so blind myself, might dare 

To point another’s way ; 


Methinks that I would ask for thee 
That heavenly favor sweet, 
Like Mary once at Bethany, 
To sit at Jesus’ feet. ° 
—A new poem of Whittier’s in the May Cen- 
tury. 





Many and diverse opin- 
Kindergartners Con- ions were expressed at 
sider Punishments . 

the kindergarten con- 
vention on the subject of Home Disci- 
pline, and the session devoted to this was 
perhaps the spiciest of them all. Prof. 
Earl Barnes claimed that the child best 
understands the language of immediate 
physical control and must start on self- 
control from a base of absolute self-sur- 
render. He believes in making the un- 
ruly child feel the physical strength of 
the adult, not in a violent way, but asa 
strong man may hush .a crying baby by 
taking it in his arms, or a teacher grasp 
a disobedient child firmly by the hand. 
Rabbi Hirshberg pleaded for moral sua- 
sion, Mrs. R. H. Chapin for rule by love. 
The need of confidence and co-operation 
between parents and children was brought 
out by Mr. Arthur Carey and Mrs. Kemp- 
ton. Mr. Joseph Lee, well known as a 
leader in the movement for playgrounds, 
ridiculed the idea of governing the child 
entirely by love. He would make him 
recognize and obey moral law as he is 
made to obey physical laws. Notwith- 
standing this wide divergence of opinion 
as to methods, all the speakers agreed 
that the end of punishment should be, not 
satisfaction to the adult, but good to the 
child. 


At last Boston is 
The New Simmons College to have a techni- 
cal school for women along the lines of 
household economics, secretarial work, li- 
brary training, applied art and gardening. 
For years the friends of manual train- 
ing have been trying to persuade the city 
to establish a school for girls correspond- 
ing to the Mechanic Arts High School 
for Boys, since Boston has no great tech- 
nical school like Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn and Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 
Thirty years ago John Simmons left real 
estate amounting to $1,000,000 for the 
founding of an industrial college for 
women. Three trustees were to hold the 
property in trust until an additional $500,- 
000 had accumulated. In 1901 the neces- 
sary sum was completed and a charter was 
obtained for the Simmons Female Col- 
lege. From the preliminary catalogue we 
see that the president is Henry Lefavour, 
while Miss Sarah L. Arnold has accepted 
the position of dean. A building on St. 
Botolph Street has been leased as the first 
domitory, securing accommodations for 
sixty-six girls, and the School of House- 
keeping has been transferred to Simmons 


College as a center of its domestic econ- 
omy department. An unusual feature in 
the awarding of scholarships is the fact 
that character as well as brilliant mental 
power is to be taken into account. As 
yet many of the plans for the college have 
not been matured, but several courses 
are announced to begin next October. 





The Bread and Butter Question 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


The other day, as I was waiting my 
turn at the butcher’s shop, a man came 
in and called forsome twenty-cent sirloin 
steak. He was told with some sharpness 
that he couldn’t get it there; and, as he 
went out, the meat-cutter turned to one 
of his fellows and remarked, indignantly: 
“Twenty-cent sirloin steak—humph! 
The man that’s looking for that nowa- 
days will look till he’s blind. Meat high ? 
I should say so! Everything’s high. I 
don’t know, but it looks to me as if the 
rich were getting richer and the poor 
poorer all thetime. What are we coming 
to if it keeps up much longer?” 

Another poor man, an intelligent talker, 
said to me, in the same week: ‘‘ We are 
not going to get through ten years more 
without another civil war—unless pres- 
ent conditions arechanged. The laboring 
people are tired of being so ground down 
and imposed upon. Prices are climbing 
all the time, and wages stay just about 
where they have been. The time is com- 
ing when we and our families can no lon- 
ger live on what we earn. Then look out 
for an upheaval.” 

These two entirely unsought and spon- 
taneous expressions of opinion, coming 
from two working men in the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life, have set me to 
thinking; and it seems to me that they 
are significant enough to set all of us 
thinking. Has the working man in this 
country only a fancied grievance, or is it 
real and pressing? Are times better 
than they have been, on the whole, or are 
they worse? Are the rich getting richer 
atthe increasing expense of the poor, or 
are the poor prospering proportionally 
with the rich? If economic relations are 
actually getting strained, is there any 
danger of a violent reaction ? 

The man who came into the butcher’s 
shop and called for twenty-cent sirloin 
steak was not proceeding on any romantic 
or theoretical supposition. He had not 
read in some altruistic novel that in an 
approaching ideal staté of society people 
would buy the best cuts of meat for 
twenty cents a pound. He had bought 
sirloin steak for twenty cents in the past 
—good steak, too. I have bought it for 
that myself, excellent steak, with an in- 
ferior grade at fifteen and eighteen cents 
apound. The cheapest sirloin steak you 
can buy now, that is fit to eat, costs twen- 
ty-five cents a pound. With the present 
exactions of the meat barons, any butcher 
who offers you sirloin steak at twenty 
cents a pound invites you to endanger 
your health by eating meat that is spoil- 
ing through decay. 

Potatoes are a dollar and upwards a 


bushel. The poor man, who is com- 
pelled to buy by the peck, has to pay an 
advance of from twenty to twenty five 
cents on even this outrageous price. But 
there are plenty of potatoes in the mar- 
ket, in fact, an over-supply for the re- 
mainder of the season. The wholesale 
dealer readily admits this. He is not 
responsible forthe present high prices. 
The cry of scarce potatoes has been a 
mere bugaboo threughout the season. 
Yet the high prices are kept up, and will 
be kept up, until August. The same 
thing is true of a long list of commodi- 
ties which the average man and woman 
must buy. Does it not seem as if the 
poor-man consumer had a grievance? 

It is just a case of the modern baron 
against the modern serf. The rich man 
is the baron because of his riches; the 
poor man is the serf because of his pov- 
erty. Wealth is used to accumulate and 
sequestrate the supplies of life, which 
the poor man is not able to collect and 
store in any quantity for himself. Then 
the associated, sequestrating wealth of 
the community doles out to struggling 
poverty its small, hand-to-mouth supplies 
of the necessaries of life, with an ever- 
tightening stringency and demand, like 
the slow twist upon twist of a thumb- 
screw. I am looking at the matter from 
the working man’s standpoint, because 
I think he verily has a grievance, a real 
and pressing grievance. 

But there are some who say that times 
are at least better than they were, for the 
classes whose seemingly inevitable con- 
dition is poverty. This may be partially 
true. Times may be better in some re- 
spects than they were; but they are in 
no sense proportionally better—as much 
better as they ought to be, when we take 
into consideration the enormous increase 
in material prosperity which this country 
has experienced since the close of the 
Spanish war. Times ought to be unprec- 
edentedly easy for the poor in these days 
of tremendous industrial growth and pro- 
ductiveness. Buttheyarenot. Thepoor 
are, perhaps, a little better off than in 
times of industrial depression and financial 
loss, for they can obtain work. But what 
they earn by their work is only very 
slightly more than what laboring people 
earn in times of industrial depression, and 
the small improvement in wages is more 
than neutralized by the increased cost of 
the necessaries of life. 

Every one knows that a period of na- 
tional prosperity means a period of high 
prices, a time of struggle for the men of 
small salaries and average wages to make 
both ends meet. While the rich in this 
country are unquestionably getting richer, 
the poor are not also getting richer, but, 
by their own testimony, poorer. Therich 
deny it, the poor affirm it ; which is like- 
liest to be right? Some of us, who live, 
and have always lived, on the border line 
between poverty and wealth, may perhaps 
be better entitled to testify than the 
classes ateitherextreme. I am sure that 
the increased feeling of financial strin- 
gency and drain, among those who are 
said to be “in modest circumstances,” 
may be counted ‘as evidence that the 
classes below the wealthy class are not 
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sharing proportionally in the country’s 
present large prosperity. 

There is, evidently, an economic mis- 
adjustmentofsomesort. Myown opinion 
is that legislation will, long ere an armed 
conflict threatens, right every economic 
condition that is wrong enough to make 
any American willing to resort to the 
tribunal of arms against his fellow.citi- 
zens. Our highest legislative bodies are 
already taking some preliminary steps in 
this direction. Let us hope that, within 
the next ten years, the whole question 
that is involved in and represented by the 
words “trust” and “corner” will be 
peacefully settled to the permanent satis- 
faction of the American people. 





Gloomy Henrik * 


BY PATTERSON DU BOIS 


As every life advances, memory loses 
its hold upon many sights and sounds, 
thoughts and feelings of youthful days. 
But some always persist. They contin- 
ually assert themselves, looming up in the 
recollective imagination often without 
apparent reason. Perhaps they are more 
in consonance with the temperament and 
interests of the individual than forgotten 
things or memories less self-assertive. 
Perhaps they are so because they have 
themselves influenced temperamental 
character. The man who dreads to visit 
the home of his childhood because of the 
harsh treatment he received there must 
have been affected for life by that treat- 
ment. Gloomy surroundings in childhood 
probably have more influenceon the adult 
than we suppose. He who most often 
recalls his childhood’s delights must have 
the advantage of the man who recalls the 
pains and terrors of his early years. 

Let us look at some persisting recollec- 
tions of one of the greatest poets of our 
time, the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen. He 
was born in a court near the market place 
in the town of Skien. The court faced 
the church with its high steps and tower ; 
to the right stood the town pillory and at 
the left the town hall, with the lockup 
and the madhouse; the fourth side was 
occupied by the schools. The oid poet 
says, “‘ This prospect made up the first view 
of the world that was offered to my sight. 
It was all architectural ; there was noth- 
ing green, no open country landscape. 
But the air above this four-cornered in- 
closure of wood and stone was filled the 
whole day long with the subdued roar of 
the Langefos, the Klosterfos and the many 
other falls, and through this sound pierced, 
from morning till night, something that 
resembled the cry of women in keen dis- 
tress, now arising to a shriek, now sub- 
dued to a moan. It was the sound of 
hundreds of saws at work by the falls. 
When I read of the guillotine afterwards, 
I always had to think of these saws.” 

Long before Ibsen’s timé, a watchman 
had just called the hour of ‘“‘One”’ in the 
early morning from the window in the 
church tower, when he fell head foremost 
down into the market place, where he was 
found dead in the morning by the people 
who went to the early New Year’s serv-, 
ice. No watchman ever called out 
“One” from that window again. Little 
Henrik heard the oft-told story. His 





*Fourth in the series of studies on The Child- 
hood of Great Lives. 
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nurse took him aloft one day and let him 
look out on the scene below. He says 
that he never again crossed the market 
place without looking up to the tower 
window. In his recollections he de- 
scribes the pillory and the town hall with 
its gloomy mysteries. Under the hall 
were the dungeon cells with grated win- 
dows, within whose bars he used to see 
‘“‘many pale and sinister faces.”” One 
room in the basement was called the 
madhouse, being used for the confine- 
ment of the insane. This cell was said 
to have imprisoned certain noted crim- 
inals, at one time and another, who were 
much talked about in the town. 

The recollections which Ibsen wrote 
out for his biographer, Henrik Jaeger, al- 
though scant, are suggestive. They are 
pretty much all of a kind. He tells a 
story of a large silver coin bearing the 
image of a man’s head—King Frederick. 
This was one of the gifts at his christen- 
ing. The image on the coin he remem- 
bers had a high forehead, a large hook 
nose, and a projecting under lip; he 
thought it strange that the man’s neck 
was bare. Upon one occasion, he says, 
“T took to rolling the coin on the floor 
and, as an unfortunate consequence, it 
rolled into a crack. I believe that my 
parents saw an evil omen in this, since it 
was a christening gift. The floor was 
torn up, thorough search was made, but 
the coin remained undiscovered. For a 
long time afterwards I looked upon my- 
self as a criminal, and whenever the town 
policeman came out of the town hall and 
across to our front door I ran as hur- 
riedly as I could into the nursery, and 
hid under the bed.” Truly Ibsen’s biog- 
rapher comments that the sad and the 
heavy preponderate in the persisting 
impressions. 

By many who appreciate Ibsen’s great- 
ness as a poet he is regarded as a dismal 
pessimist. He has, indeed, a sense of 
humor, but the impression that one gets of 
him and his work as a whole is anything 
but cheerful. The surroundings of his 
boyhood, as Jaegar says, ‘“‘had impressed 
themselves as so many threats upon his 
consciousness.” This phrase is expressive 
and is worth remembering. There are 
children brought up in the slums, and 
elsewhere, indeed, under such harsh 
treatment that they will suddenly dodge 
their heads every time an adult moves 
toward them. Such sights may some- 
times be seen in our mission Sunday 
schools. Some boys and girls have grown 
into the habit of assuming that an adult’s 
one intention is to strike them. Lifeisa 
threat to their consciousness. 

It is not to be supposed that Ibsen was 
thus maltreated, but evidently the whole 
tendency of his environment was to drive 
him into gloomy reflections and terrors. 
The very faces of the criminals behind 
the gratings, the stories of past-time con- 
victs, the tragic significance of the church 
tower window—it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that he should have looked upon 
himself as a criminal for dropping that 
silver coin! No wonder he hid himself 
when he saw the policeman! 

Ibsen makes a point of-hereditary in- 
fluences, and does it usually in an un- 
wholesome way. It were better if he 
had made more of the influence of envi- 
ronment on the formation of character. 
As a practical matter, we have nothing 
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to do with heredity. Perhaps if Ibsen 
had been brought under more cheerful 
aspects than the prison and the mad- 
house, he would have thought less about 
the gloom of a supposed evil heredity. 
Had he lived more in the open, and away 
from thedismal folk-gossip in the market 
place, he might have developed that 
brighter, more healthful, spontaneous 
sentiment, as Stanley says, ‘that springs 
up in every warm-hearted child when 
coming in contact with nature,” for 
“there is nothing that stimulates the 
child sentiment of awe, reverence and 
dependence—sentiments which all reli- 
gious philosophy now agrees in making 
the basis of religion in the soul... . like 
a judicious course of nature study.” 

At all events, a memory surcharged 
with gloom cannot be the best kind of 
memory, and, therefore, not the best kind 
of an influence for anybody to carry with 
him through life It is important that 
children should have pleasant surround- 
ings and sweet associations, not alone for 
present joy, but for memory’s sake. Un- 
der any circumstances of inheritance or 
environment, Ibsen could hardly have 
helped turning out to be a great poet. 
But who shall say what more and better 
he might have been with a cheerful and 
wholesome early life? 





Wisdom from the Kindergarten 
Meetings 


A child should be brought up as a member 
of a family and not as if he were “the whole 
show.”—Joseph Lee. 

“If you love me keep my commandments” 
should be the attitude of the mother the world 
over.—Mrs. R. H. Chapin. 

We must not claim infallibility in our rela- 
tions to our children. We must not be afraid 
to acknowledge our faults.— Arthur A. Carey. 

It is what we can get the pupil to do with 
mind and hand that educates him, not what 
we do for him or pour into his mind.— Super- 
intendent Balliet. 

The old way was to take from the child a 
toy which he was misusing. The new way 
is to require him to put it away.—Mrs. Grace 
C. Kempton. 

The trouble with most punishments is they 


* have not in view benefiting the child but 


avenging the fracture of some rule of good 
conduct— wise or unwise—which the parent 
has laid down.— Rabbi Hirshberg. 

I have noticed that many of the young girls 
whe come to us for training for their life work 
have not proper control of their voices. There 
is no reason why any woman should not be 
able to reach as far with her voice as any man, 
and meet the softest, gentlest conditions, too. 
—Mrs. J. L. Hughes. 

Finally, destroy the idea that anybody is 
good enough to play toa child. You might as 
well give him distorted pictures, as set any- 
body who can rattle on the keys at the piano. 
The person who plays to children should have 
ability to think music truthfully, to give the 
right tones, to play intelligently, giving log- 
ical thought, character, heart and poetry to 
musice.—Calvin B. Cady. 

In the reform which seeks a diminution of 
the number of children given to any one 
teacher, we touch the most important subject 
of reform in the entire American school sys- 
tem, and in this the kindergartner is set the 
best example by the very highest institutions 
of education, the real universities. The re- 
form is most important because the present 
task assigned to a teacher in the first eight 
grades is usually one which it is absolutely 
impossible to perform.— President Eliot. 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony“ 


VI. The Futility of Opposition to the Testimony 


By Pror. E. I. BoswortH 


1. The opposition. Before leaving Je- 
rusalem and beginning an account of the 
spread of the testimony from the new 
center in Antioch, Luke narrates an in- 
cident that shows very impressively the 
success of the work in Palestine and the 
futility of all opposition to it. That this 
is his motive in recording the incident 
appears from the statement with which 
the record closes, namely, that while 
Herod, the great opponent of the testi- 
mony, smitten by an angel of the Lord, 
“was eaten of worms and gave up the 
ghost,” “the word of God grew and mul- 
tiplied” [12: 23, 24). 

For the first time opposition arises from 
the strictly civil authorities, and under 
most interesting circumstances. King 
Herod was the grandson of the great 
Herod, had been brought up with the 
boys of the imperial household at Rome, 
and had acquired spendthrift habits that 
brought him to bankruptcy. His later 
connection with the imperial family, 
however, resulted in his receiving Pales- 
tinian territory, and finally the title 
“king.”’ At the time indicated in Acts, 
he was a man over fifty years of age. 
He had laid aside his profligate habits, 
and was, particularly when resident in 
Jerusalem, a kind of amateur Pharisee. 

Jerusalem was filled with thousands of 
bigoted Jews from all over the world, 
who had come up to observe the Passover. 
They were naturally irritated by knowing 
that the week was being observed by the 
Nazarenes as the anniversary of the 
death and alleged resurrection of Jesus. 
King Herod, seeing how obnoxious the 
Nazarenes were to his good friends the 
Pharisees, killed a prominent Nazarene, 
and then proceeded boldly to arrest the 
great apostolic leader himself. He prob- 
ably knew the difficulty experienced by 
the Sanhedrin in dealing with this heresy 
in the past, but was convinced that it 
could be disposed of in short order when 
once the iron hand of the civil authorities 
took the matter up in a businesslike 
fashion. 

2. The defeat of the opposition was ac- 
eomplished with a swift and silent effi- 
eiency characteristic of the action of 
mighty spiritual forces. On the night 
before his proposed execution, after the 
night watch had been .changed for the 
last time, the doomed Galilean lay on the 
prison floor unsandled and ungirdled, 
sleeping peacefully between the two sol- 
diers to whom he was chained. Out in 
the city groups of Nazarenes were pray- 
ing that their leader might be spared. 
By the use of forces that swords and sol- 
diers, locks and bars could not resist, God 
intervened to save his witness, and Peter 
suddenly appeared at the house of a 
prominent woman of the church, with 
whose family he was evidently on inti- 
mate terms, and whose son was destined 
to preserve for the world Peter’s reminis- 
cences of his Lord. 

A few days later, the king himself was 





*The International Sunday School Lesson for 
May 11. Text, Acts 12: 1-9. Peter Delivered 
from Prison. 


smitten with a loathsome disease, and 
the scheme that had begun so bravely 
suffered ignominious defeat. God was 
behind the testimony and all opposition 
to it was futile. With such a record be- 
hind them the witnesses could move out 
confidently into the western world from 
the new center in Antioch. 

This was not a contest on personal 
grounds between God and Herod. It was 
not a finite autocrat against an infinite 
Autocrat. It was the fatherly God clear- 
ing the way before a great movement 
inaugurated to bless mankind. God so 
loved the world that he would not allow 
King Herod or any combination of kings, 
rabbis and priests to block the execution 
of his great purpose to save the world. 
He brushed them aside. 

3. The service of James. In the back- 
ground of the picture there is a subordi- 
nate character disposed of in one short 
sentence: ‘“ He killed James, the brother 
of John with the sword.” On the night 
before the day set for James’s execution 
no manifestation of spiritual forces was 
made in his prison cell. He was actually 
killed. His sacrifice served the cause as 
effectively, it may be, as Peter’s deliver- 
ance. Just as the church was about to 
start out on her career of missionary 
conquest she needed not simply the in- 
spiration of Peter’s brilliant deliverance, 
but the sobering, steadying influence of 
James’s sacrifice. She needed to read 
once more in terms of personal sacrifice 
the meaning of that movement at whose 
beginning stood a cross. 

Such a situation seems to have recurred 
inourownday. Itis apparent to thought- 
ful discerners of the times that the church 
is on the threshold of a new epoch in her 
history, likely to be characterized by 
great advance in the performance of her 
long task of establishing the civilization 
of heaven upon the earth. It is signifi- 
cant that we too should be given in our 
érisis the inspiration of a brilliant de- 
liverance and the sobering influence of 
a great sacrifice. We feel sure that our 
friends in Peking were mightily delivered 
by the power of God. We are no less 
certain that the sacrifice in Shansi and 
elsewhere in the Chinese church will 
serve to teach the Christians of the world 
that they are committed to a movement 
for the redemption of humanity through 
sacrifice. In the modern instance both 
the deliverance and the sacrifice have 
been on a far larger scale than that of 
the apostolic times. Pérhaps the achieve- 
ments in the epoch upon which we are 
now entering will also be correspond- 
ingly greater than those that followed 
the missionary activity of the Antioch 
church and influenced so powerfully the 
life of the Roman empire. 

The end of it ail, now as then, is to 
“multiply the word of God” [12: 24], 
that is, not to multiply copies of the 
Scriptures, but to increase the number 
of those whose lives are such as to con. 
stitute them incarnate expressions of the 
thought of God, until the civilization of 
the brotherly man shall prevail in all the 
earth. 
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VALUABLE RUG 


Made from a carpet 70 years old 


“Miss Annah E. Colbyis the proud r 
of a beautiful rug that like many other pre- 
cious things she owns has quitea history. It 
was made from a carpet that was 70 years old 
and which was in constant use over 40 years. 
She is hoping the pins Bebe last 30 years more 
so to wind up a century. John Colby, Miss 
Annah’s father, was town clerk about 1829 and 
it was his duty to ‘cry out’ the intend 











lied mar- 

in the old Rock Hillchurch. For this 
service he received 50 cents. This money he 
gave to Iris wife who saved it and bought this 
carpet from which the rug was made. It was 
a Lowell ingrain. was all wool and a yard wide. 
The rug was made by the Lewis Batting Co., 


of Walpole.”—Am ry Exchange. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


In and Around Chicago 


Professor Curtiss’s Fourth Summer in Syria 

Not content with more than a year in the 
Holy Land and two summers devoted to spe- 
cial trips, Prof. S. I. Cartiss of the theological 
seminary has now started on another journey 
in order that by personal investigation he may 
be able to answer difficult and interesting 
questions connected with the Semitic religion 
and Semitic customs. His discoveries are 
proving to be of unanticipated importance, 
as his book on The Semitic Religion as It Is 
Today, soon to be published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, will show. Naturally re- 
sults already reached stimulate to further in- 
quiries, so that, in spite of the danger and the 
discomforts arising from summer heats, the 
professor has concluded to spend at least one 
more vacation in travel and study in Syria. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan in Chicago 

Mr. Morgan reached Chicago from Duluth 
April 22. He and Mrs. Morgan have their 
headquarters at the Moody Bible Institute. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoons 
he delivered three addresses at the residence 
of Mrs. McCormick, on St. Paul’s Estimate of 
Life, The Health of the Soul, and The Chris- 
tian Life. Wednesday he began a week’s 
course of meetings in the Chicago Avenue 
Church under the auspices of the Northfield 
extension movement. The subject for the 
morning was the Crises of the Soul, and for 
the evening the Word of God. The addresses 
have been prepared, not simply for students 
in the Bible Institute, but for all Christians. 
Sunday morning and evening he is to preach 
in the Union Park Church. Mr. Morgan’s 
visits to Chicago are not so frequent as one 
could wish. Hence the gratitude which is 
felt when he does come and the crowds which 
attend his meetings. 


Useful Lives 


The value of some men to the community is 
not realized till they are dead. This is espe- 
cially true of Mr. T. M. Conpropst of River- 
side, a suburb of Chicago. His name is fa- 
miliar only in certain circles. A man of many 
gifts, of independent means, an influential 
member of the church, his life has been de- 
voted, aside from the time his business de- 
manded, to the welfare of reformed men. 
For years he has been one of the most faithful 
of the directors of the Washingtonian Home, 
rarely absenting himself from their meetings, 
or failing to be present at two or three of the 
meetings held each week for the encourage- 
ment of the men. Nor did he ever refuse, 
when he had the strength, to speak elsewhere 
on temperance, or to visit a man who had 
fallen, but had expressed a desire to get the 
better of his habit. Mr. Conpropst was only 
sixty-three, but into the last thirty years he 
has put a vast amount of energy and Christian 
devotion. Hundreds, if not thousands, of re- 
formed men in Chicago and in other cities, 
too, held him in great honor and will cherish 
his memory with gratitude. The funeral at- 
tendance indicated the respect and love which 
multitudes felt for him. It will bea long time 
before his place will be filled on the directory 
of the Washingtonian Home, or in the circles 
which believe that a man must become a 
Christian in order thoroughly to reform. 


Enrichment of Worship 

Are the services in our churches lacking in 
the liturgical element? Not a few West as 
well as East have so thought. So Prof. W. B. 
Chamberlain of the seminary seems to think 
and, in a brief paper read before the ministers 
last Monday, so expressed himself. He would 
have an elastic ritual, and admits that success 
in using it or any form of worship differing in 
any considerable degree from that now fol- 
lowed in our churches must depend almost 
entirely on the man in the pulpit. Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett expressed himself in favor of some- 
what more elaboration. Both he and the pro- 


fessor would leave a great deal to the min- 
ister, who can, if he will, through responsive 
reading and additional singing, render the 
service far more attractive, reverent and 
helpful than now. 


The Club 


The club deemed itself fortunate in secur- 
ing Dr. D. F. Bradley, lately of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., now president of Iowa College, and 
Dr. A. H. Bradford of New Jersey as speak- 
ers. Dr. Bradford treated Some Problems 
of Congregationalism. 


Visitors from the Pacific Coast 


Dr. A. W. Ackerman, till recently pastor 
of the First Church, Portland, Ore., is visit- 
ing friends in and around Chicago. He has 
preached at Union Park. Rev. W. H. Day, 
associated with his father as pastor of the 
First Church, Los Angeles, is spending his 
vacation in Chicago. He also has preached 
in Union Park Church. Mr. Day speaks of 
the arrangement whereby he and his father 
serve one church, und thus preach but once 
each Sunday, as ideal. It enables each to 
put more time on preparation of the sermon, 
and secures leisure for that pastoral work 
so indispensable in a comparatively new re- 
gion. The church, though strong when Dr. 
Day became pastor, has nearly doubled its 
strength since then, and is growing more 
rapidly than ever. 


A Bank Combination 


Another bank disappears from Chicago, the 
Metropolitan National, one of the strongest 
and most successful banks in the city. It 
consolidates with the First National Bank, 
which has already swallowed up one or two 
banks, and is hungry for more. The capital 
of the First National is to be eight millions of 
dollars with five or six millions surplus. Its 
deposits when it receives those of the Metro- 
politan will be in the neighborhood of one 
hundred millions of dollars, above rather 
than below that sum. One of the reasons for 
the consolidation is the fact that the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company wanted Mr. Elbridge 
Keith, the president of the Metropolitan, to 
take charge of its business. The position had 
been offered Secretary Gage but he decided to 
go to New York. Probably there is not an- 
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other man in the city better fitted to be the 
head of this company than Mr. Keith. He is 
one of the men in whom every one has con- 
fidence. As soon as his acceptance of the 
position was known, the stock of the com- 
pany advanced fifteen points. This is due not 
to business ability alone, but to strict integ- 
rity. Mr. Keith has for years been one of the 
leading members of Bishop Cheney’s church 
and is one of the trustees of Beloit College. 


Recognition of the C. B. S. 

In what has been said about the payment of 
debts by some of our churches, it has been 
taken for granted that nearly every one who 
read the account knew that in a majority of 
cases such payment would have been impos- 
sible but for the timely aid of the Congrega- 
tional Building Society. Sometimes one, some- 
times two, or even more thousand dollars have 
been appropriated. With this gift in sight, 
the people have been stimulated to try and 
raise the remainder of the debt and in nearly 
all cases have succeeded. Of course there are 
churches in Chicago which have never been 
aided by the Building Society. Some of them 
are now paying off the obligations which rest 
upon them, and at the same time are not un- 
willing to aid weaker and less favored churches 
in their struggles with debts. But the Build- 
ing Society certainly has the gratitude of 
those whom it has helped to deliver from the 
burden of debt, and if it embraces its oppor- 
tunities it will receive the gratitude of Chi- 
cago churches for years to come. 

Changes in Chicago 

Since the first of February eight large apart- 
ment buildings on the South Side alone have 
been destroyed by fire. The destruction in 
nearly every case has been total. Fortunately 
few lives have been lost. Little furniture 
and few personal possessions have been 
saved. The burning of the Vincennes Hotel 
this week, so soon after the burning of the 
Renpost, has emphasized the danger of living 
in these immense structures. Some of them 
were built for the World’s Fair and were 
faulty alike in material and construction. But 
this fact hardly accounts for the fate which 
has come to them the last few months. It is 
not strange that there should be a suspicion 
of incendiarism, or that an investigation 
should be ordered, or that insurance com- 
panies should raise their rates. 


Chicago, Ill., April 26. FRANKLIN. 
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Enjoying a Regular Blizzard of Endowments 


Is this a shower limited to the United States ? 
No! But the downpour is heavier and more 


constant in the United States than elsewhere. 


Is the church receiving as much relatively 
in large amounts for church administration 
as it used to? Relatively, no. Why? 
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The Literature of the Day 


Semitic Studies 

Professor Barton has made a valuable 
contribution * to the literature and history 
of the Semitic peoples. Beginning with 
an inquiry into the origin of the Semites, 
he proceeds to the kingdoms of Babylonia 
and Assyria and then to the Hebrews, 
their god Yahwe and his development at 
the hands of Moses and the prophets. 

The first chapter discusses the various 
theories as to the cradle of the Semitic 
race. The author gives a résumé and 
criticism of opinions of various scholars. 
He comes to_the conclusion that the 
Hamites and Semites are related and be- 
long to the white race. He places their 
original home in northern Africa and 
thinks that the Semites migrated to Asia. 
Then follows a review of the primitive 
Semitic social life and of the origin of 
their religious beliefs. This social life 
gradually changed to a system of male 
kinship. Then he traces the religious 
changes and transformations in Babylo- 
nia. A chapter is devoted to “‘surviv- 
als” in Assyria, Phcenicia, Canaan, etc. 

The study of the nature and origin of 
Yahwe will be of most value and interest 
to the ordinary Biblical student. Yet it 
cannot be appreciated without an intel- 
ligent reading and comprehension of the 
earlier chapters. Dr. Barton argues first 
that Yahwe was a god of the Kenites. 
Then he discusses his nature and attri- 
butes while belonging to that people. He 
decides that he was not a storm-god like 
Rammam, but a development from the 
primitive mother-goddess, Ishtar. So 
much for Yahwe, the Kenite god. Then 
Moses after the Exodus introduced him 
to the Israelites and they gave him a 
place in their pantheon—made him a 
Baal or a god of the land. Then the 
prophets differentiated him from the 
other Baals, changed his nature and at- 
tributes and made him Yahwe, god of 
Israel. 

Thus the Hebrew deity is traced back 
beyond the beginnings of that nation into 
the Semitic world and further back to the 
origins and beginnings of that race. The 
more we learn of the character of the 
Hebrew religion and of the men who de- 
veloped and expounded it, the more we 
feel its inspiration and genuineness. Such 
a work as this helps us both to believe 
and to know. 

Toe contribution of the Semitic faculty 
to the Yale Bicentennial Publications is 
a collection of essays entitled Biblical 
and Semitic Studies.t They were pre- 
pared originally for discussion before the 
Semitic Club of that university. Profes- 
sor Curtis’s essay on the tribes of Israel 
traces their history in the Bible until 
the settlement in Canaan. After that 
time he holds that the division into 
tribes gradually fell into disuse. 

The keynote of the second essay is in 
its title, The Growth of Israelitish Law. 
The authors show that the legal system 
of the Bible was elaborated from simple, 
definite commands. Professor Porter’s 
investigation of the Yecer hara is minute 


* A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, 
by George Aaron Barton, Ph.D. pp. 342. Macmillan 


Co. $3.00. 


+ Biblical and Semitic Studies. pp. 330. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


and scholarly. It is a concise and thor- 
ough study of the rabbinical theory of 
evil. His researches extend far into the 
Talmud and Apocrypha. He combats 
the idea that the rabbis held a dualistic 
theory of the body and soul in continual 
opposition to each other. He maintains 
that yecer harais merely a name for man’s 
evil inclinations as yecer hatobd is for his 


good impulses. 

There are two essays in the New Testa- 
ment field. The Significance of the Trans- 
figuration, by Dr. Moulton, and a critical 
study of Stephen’s speech [Acts 7: 1-56], 
by Professor Bacon. The book closes 
with a translation of an Arabic chronicle 
of the conquest of Egypt and North 
Africa. 

The studies in this volume, therefore, 
cover a period of Semitic history extend- 
ing from the time of Jacob to 700 A. D., 
nearly 2,000 years. They make a splendid 
exhibit of the work done in an important 
department of Yale University. It is to 
be remembered, also, that these studies 
are not.classroom work, but outside and 
independent investigations made in con- 
nection with the Semitic Club. 


Briefer Notice 
RELIGION 
onee wont pis a —— by Thomas R. Slicer 
itnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

This rsa ppt a constructive ten- 
dency in the Unitarian Church. It is evi- 
dently an attempt to emphasize the positive 
and spiritual side of the denomination, but 
the spirit of denial has so long been the mas- 
tering motive that the writer often confuses 
destruction with development. He addresses 
himself to three classes, those who are hold- 
ing on to life through scepticism, agnosticism 
or credulity. He speaks out of his life rather 
than out of his library, and pleads for a per- 
sonal religion. Difficulties of intellectual 
grasp are not to be compared to those of 
practical adjustment. Thetone of the book in 
places closely follows this strong sentence: 
“*Mere protest is not religion, it is only a 
convulsion of the mind.” 

An Introduction to Christian M 

Eleanor C. eas pp. 96. H. 

London. cents 
An intelligent and interesting running sketch 
of the leaders of thought since Plato to whom 
the term mystic may properly be applied. 
Originally prepared as a paper to be read be- 
fore a ladies’ society in an English city, but 
very well worth reprinting for the general 
public. The writer lays no claim to original- 
ity of research, but she has arranged her 
materials any 

ot pp. 138. g P. Parte tue 91.00, ee 
Mr Dresser here brings together some of 
these aspects of truth regarded as wisdom 
rather than as knowledge which have come 
to him as a teacher and practitioner of the 
New Thought movement. But this message 
is more closely in accord with the fundamen- 
tal principles of philosophy, psychology and 
Christianity than some of his earlier books. 
The secrets he reveals are those of success 
in life, adjustment to environment, of work, 
self-help and of character. The book is ad- 


icism, by 
. Allenson, 


mirable in spirit and idealism. 
tati f uiet Momen: b 
a Sowett. ge FH Re vo] el Oo BO 
cen 


Mr. Jowett is well known as one of the lead- 
ers of the English Congregationalists. He 
has a fine art of literary expression as well 
as the insight which alone gives freshness to 
religious thought. These brief expositions 
are attractive and helpful, and should make 
for their author many new friends in Amer- 
ica. 


Hormeny of (he , by Rev. H. T. Besse. 
BPs 242. esleyan th. Pub. Assn. , Syracuse. 
Another attempt to make a continuous narra- 
tive of the life of Christ by combining the 
words of the four gospels in chronologica) 
order, in ten periods. We do not find in it 
any advantages over the harmony of Stevens 


and Burton. 
pisinetive Marks of she] isco Church, 
Rev. pao Newton rmick. pp. 52° 


Young Gh Churchman Co. 25 cents 

A plea for the superiority of the Episcopal 
Church in its divine origin, perfect orthodoxy 
and inclusive worship, with an assurance 
that the Historic Episcopate is the only bond 
of corporate unity, and that therefore this 
unity must be realized by gathering all Chris- 
tian denominations into the Episcopal fold. 
Such pleas do not win intelligent outsiders 
nor gratify reasonable Episcopalians. 


The New World and the New Tho 
Sian oer. rong Ph.D. pp. 219. 


A statement of ercheiaiatty theology intended 
for popular reading and written with remark- 
able clearness of style. The author appears 
to have no room in his faith for miracles, for 
revelation or for redemption. All is growth 
and improvement. In short, he is more an 
evolutionist than a Christian. 

e Immortal Life Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis- 

Hnetione Ct. pp. 280. Oe re ntely printed 

A thorough and careful statement of the rea- 
sons for belief in immortality, as colored and 
affected by modern science. The author does 
not put himself thoroughly on the ground of 
a doubter and reason his way to the end, but 
masses together the considerations that justify 
belief. The book is logical and the thought 
straightforward, but the style is a trifie heavy. 


it, by 
omas 


FICTION 


The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, by 
eno Garland. pp. 414. Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Garland evidently believes that United 
States army officers make the best Indian 
agents, that Indian tribes have been swindled 
shamelessly out of their lands and rights, that 
Congress and the Department of State have 
been made instruments to accomplish this. 
injustice by unscrupulous politicians, and 
that Christian missionaries with good inten- 
tions have failed to understand the Indians. 
He has maintained these positions in a story . 
which shows thorough acquaintance with life 
on our Western frontier, sympathetic know]l- 
edge of Indian character, and literary skill as 
a novelist. It is good to see this sign that the 
days are passing, if they have not passed 
already, when such despairing pictures as 
those of Ramona and A Century of Dishonor, 
with their unrelieved somberness, represent 
the conditions and future of the American 
Indians. The captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop won the affection of his Indians and 
the recognition of their rights by the Govern- 
ment as romantically as he won his bride. 

We think Mr. Garland knows the Indians 
better than the missionaries who labor among 
them. 


Frederique, by Marcel Prevost. Translated 
from the French | 


by Ellen Marriage. . 396.. 
T. Y.Crow %51 50. ~ 


Has brilliant, strongly defined characters, a 
realism that is often full of charm, but as a 
whole is an essentially repellent novel. It is 
the feministe movement in its extremest- 
thought. ‘“‘ The aristocracy of women will in: 
the end be made up of wise virgins,’’ is the 
summary of one chapter, and this may be 
counted as the keynote of the whole. It 
carries neither hope, comfort nor cheer. 

Ca: Sop 7 viaks W annals G2. Te. Crosby. pp. 
A satire on the recent history of the United 
States, in which the author sketches the 
career of a youth whose early training with 
toy soldiers and in a Boys’ Brigade has given 
him an unconquerable and insatiable desire 
for militaryglory. Contains some clever hits, 
but it is not funny enough or sane enough in 
its general attitude to be successful as a 
satire. It may serve as an “anti-imperialist ” 
political work. Two or three of its features. 
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are thoroughly disgusting. ‘“‘ Old Glory” as 
a name for our flag may not be in particularly 
good taste, but Mr. Crosby certainly exceeds 
the bounds of propriety in calling it “Old 
Gory.” 

The Black Cat Club, by Jas. D. Bl 

pp. 64. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 
Broad farce rather than humor casein 
this record of Negro folk-lore by one who has 
himself a tinge of Negro blood, and is at 
present a minister in Hackensack, N. J. 
Portions of the verse included have appeared 
in The Century and elsewhere. The book, 
however, sums up as burlesque of not a high 
order in contrast to the fine and sensitive 
work Paul Dunbar and others of his people 
~~ bei us. 

pany poramount,. Lf Henry Harland. 

Li S91. obn Lane. $1.5 
This story was not or ‘but made—made 
with a view at every point to meet the read- 
er’s demand for entertainment. It contains 
a profusion of pen sketches of ortdoor, draw- 
ing-room and library scenes, with descrip- 
tions, some in the course of the story and 
some in conversation, so arranged as to in- 
troduce them somewhat as articles are writ- 
ten to fit pictures already prepared. Now it 
is an island in the Adriatic Sea, then a sing- 
ing skylark on the wing, then the Annuncia- 
tion, and again another historical event or 
imagined scene. As a piece of invention the 
work is striking and well done. Like The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box, by the same author, it 
is sure to have a large sale. 

Spindle and Plough, oma Beats Dudeney. 

pp. 842. Dodd, Mead & 
The leading characters are an English widow 
of feeble and fruitful imagination on the 
matrimonial side, and her daughter, the hero- 
ine, young, intolerant, with a love of nature 
and a distaste for society. The figures of two 
men pass—one smartly groomed and rich, the 
other poor and shy. Two things hasten us on 
to the crisis in a satisfying way: the unwill- 
ingness to compromise ideals for money, and 
the overcoming of the deepest “tragedy of in- 
difference” by a mastering passion. 


The py at s Comedy, by Beulah Marie Dix and 
i . Harper. pp. 319. Harper & Bros. 


The ** Beau”’ is a very fine young gentleman 
indeed, nephew to her Grace the Dowager 
Duchess of Leeds, and run after and courted 
by all the pretty womenin London. In pur- 
suit of adventure he goes out to Canada to 
visit his grandfather, is caught by a war 
party of Indians, and escaping from them is 
arrested in the town of Deerfield on suspicion 
of being a French officer in command of the 
savages. The story is very light in quality, 
but odd and entertaining. 

Fe Rilent Finesse, by Laer 6 C. McElroy. pp. 
A story of pioneer life in Kentucky, in which 
Daniel Boone appears prominently. Untilan 
author learns to avoid expressions like “the 
desperation of despair” she will hardly write 
aclassic. Nor is this author’s character 
drawing beyond criticism. Yet the story is 
clean and interesting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


srigesion in the United States, oy Fred- 
erick Haynes Newell. pp. 417. $2. Bs Ys 
No man in the United States can speak on 
this subject with greater authority than the 
author, a cc-worker with Major Powell, and 
now chief of the division of Hydrography 
in the United States Geological Survey. He 
is also closely associated with various im- 
portant national movements, forestry, etc., 
and has had wide experience as mining 
engineer and geologist since his graduation 
in 1885 from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Long experience and far-seeing 
wisdom are embodied in this book, which is 
fascinating reading, profusely illustrated from 
photographs of actual scenes. It should be 
in the hands of every Congressman. It is 
an invaluable manual on the whole subject, 
not only of irrigation, but of preservation of 
forest lands as well. 


Anus ual epent of the United States Life 
Service, for the year ending June 30, 
OL, + i S. Treasury Dept. Washington, D. C: 


An annual “book of golden deeds.” If any 
believe that chivalry, courage and heroic self- 
sacrifice have left the world, we commend to 
them the study of these little, black-bound 
“Treasury Department documents.” 


Fri! coun Ms an in Modern Life, by Bever- 
ley Warner. pp. 198. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
net. 


hax unconyentional analysis of the common 
factors of an opening career. In the author’s 
words, “It is not a museum of copy-book mot- 
toes.” The writer does not talk from the pu!- 
pit, but goes along with the reader, telling him 
many interesting things, by the way, on amuse- 
ments, occupation and marriage. The moral 
value of reading history is finely emphasized. 
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Tuscan Sculpture of the Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by Kstelle M. Hurll. pp. 37. 75 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This eleventh number in the Riverside Art 
Series has all the characteristics of Miss 
Hurll’s careful editorship, her excellent judg- 
ment, seldom at fault, and her clear and sim- 
ple style— precisely what is needed by the stu- 
dent whether young or old. The sixteen 
illustrations are representative ones, excel- 
lently reproduced. 





Book 


Aubrey De Vere left property worth about 
$20,000, of which $4,000 goes to Roman Cath- 
olic charities. 


The Tory Lover, by Sarah Orne Jewett, has 
been thought worthy to be translated into 
French and Italian. 


Dr. A. J. Lyman has incorporated a series 
of lectures given at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary into a volume called Preaching in 
the New Age. It is to be published by the 
Revells. 


The Republic of Childhood, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her sister, Nora A. Smith, has 
been translated into the Marathi language for 
use in the training schools for kindergartners 
in India. 


Prof. Richard E. Burton, formerly of the 
Hartford Courant and now professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the University of Minnesota, 
has become literary adviser of the Lothrop 
Company. 

The new Carnegie Free Library in Atlanta 
has a fireplace in its children’s room decorated 
with tiles illustrating the Uncle Remus stories. 
Joel Chandler Harris, it will be recalled, is a 
native of Atlanta. 


Alfred Austin has dedicated the hiatsiibenss 
edition of his new volume of poems to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, characterizing him as “even 
more distinguished for his personal qualities 
than for his political position.” 

The prisoners of the New York State 


prisons are to open a Literary Review Column 
in their paper, The Star of Hope, to be devoted 


to “ publications that are of general interest, 


to our readers.” The editor-in-chief isknown 
as “ No. 1500.” 


The April Southern Workman publishes 
ex-President Carter’s admirable estimate of 
Samuel C. Armstrong, founder of Hampton 
Institute. It is made unusually attractive by 
portraits of Armstrong taken at different 
stages of his life. 


Up from Slavery has been judged by the 
librarians of New York State to be one of the 
fifty best books published during 1901, and it 
was second in the number of votes received. 
Booker T. Washington is soon to issue a new 
book called The Building of Character. ‘ 


As a proof of the permanent interest in 
Russian literature felt by England and 
America comes an Anthology of Russian 
Literature, the first work of its kind in the 
English language. Its author, Leo Wiener, 
is professor of Slavic languages at Harvard. 


What literary production will next fall into 
the hands of the self-confident playwright? 
The latest is the dramatization of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam! How George Seibel has 
accomplished this seeming impossibility is a 
question which will be answered by Mans- 
field’s coming production. 


M. Maxim Gorky was recently elected an 
honorary member of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. The government has forced the 
academy to declare the election invalid, and 
Gorky has been summoned before a court of 
judicial inquiry to answer for eriminal con- 
duct of a political sort. Thus does Russia 
treat her authors. 


Recent fiction in Japan is a sure sign that 


Chat 


the leaven of Christianity is working widely 
and sympathetically in that country. The 
modern novels have been to a large degree a 
shame to literature, but several based on Chris- 
tian ethics have won popularity. Oneof these, 
Ichijiku or the Fig Tree, is in its fourth edi- 
tion, although it has been out only a few 
months. It is a novel in which the sinful- 
ness of sin and the infinite power of love are 
taught. 


Frank T. Bullen’s next book, “A Whale- 
man’s Wife,” is now appearing as a serial in 
the British Weekly. The Americans who met 
Mr. Bullen on his visit here last summer will 
be interested to know that the scene of the 
first chapters is laid on a Vermont farm, and 
changes to a New Bedford whaling ship. The 
story opens well and promises to give him a 
chance to show some of the horrors of the 
whaler’s life, especially for women who ven- 
ture to sea. 


For twenty years the Biblical World has 
come forth from Chicago, first under the name 
of the Hebrew Student, issuing from the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, and more recently 
from Chicago University? William R. Harper 
from the first being its presiding spirit. Ata 
banquet recently held in Chicago, President 
Harper stated that the total amount expended 
in publishing the magazine during the two 
decades had been nearly $150,000, abuut $20,- 
000 more than the receipts from subscrip- 
tions, advertisements and pledges. It is a 
luxury which few people can afford, to issue 
scholarly periodicals dealing with practical 
subjects. 


Gen. Lew Wallace makes the statement 
that “Indiana seems to be, and really is, 
the present seat and center of literature in 
America.” To us in the East who have 
always accepted our supremacy in that line 
as something urquestioned and unchange- 
able, this assertion seems surprising. But, 
on second thought, the writers which In- 
diana has produced within the last few years 
are among the foremost in the ranks of cur- 
rent literature. The author of Ben Hur cer- 
tainly reflects fame on his mother state, and 
Booth Tarkington, Maurice Thompson, 
Charles Major and James Whitcomb Riley 
are a quartet whose talent is without ques- 
tion. 





Recent Additions to the Congre- 
gational Library 


(Exclusive of the Bishop Stubbs collection.) 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, Norton’s ed. (3 vols.) 
Demonic Possession in the New Testament. By 

W. M. Alexander. 
The Gospel According to John. By H. H. Wendt. 
Jean Calvin. By E. Doumergue. (Vol I.) 
The Law of Growth. By Phillips Brooks. 
Medfield, Mass., 250th Anniversary Celebration. 
The New England Primer. Edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. 
Old Age Souvenir. 
Pennaeook, N. H. 


By Lewis Grout. 
By D, A. Brown. 


Principles of Western Civilization. By Benj. 
Kidd. 

Record of Trinitarian Church, Concord. By G. A 
Tewksbury. 


The Scotch-Irish. By Chas. A. Hanna. (2 vols ) 
The Spirit and the Incarnation. By W. L. 
Walker. 


Victorian Prose Masters. By W.C. Brownell. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Congregational Club’s Monthly Meeting 


A round of hearty applause from three hun- 
dred and more Congregationalists on the floor 
greeted the group of men who took their 
places at the table of honor last Monday 
evening. Part of it, no doubt, was for the 
officers and announced speakers, but a gener- 
ous measure was designed for Governor Dole 
of Hawaii, escorted by his cousin, Rev. C. F. 
Dole of Jamaica Plain, and Gorham D. Gil- 
man, long Hawaiian consul in Boston. The 
favorable impression made by his erect, sol- 
dierly bearing and his strong, genial face was 
amply borne out by his brief addre-s. He 
described the situation in Hawaii. Good gov- 
ernment rather than annexation was the object 
striven for at first, but the reform element was 
led on to overthrow the monarchy. The mis- 
sionaries went to Hawaii to convert the 
heathen. With that they have introduced the 
Fourth of July and civilization. He asked 
for recognition of the American type of 
thought and life which is gathering strength 
there. 

The main topic of the evening, The Church 
and Its Work in the Community, was intro- 
duced by Rev. E. H. Hughes, pastor of the 
Malden Methodist Church, who pleaded for a 
revival of a strong doctrine of the church and 
of its dignity. He was followed by Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D.D., of the Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church. 


Young Men's Congregational Club 

The April meeting is always given over to 
discussion of the practical workings of the 
club’s life, to election of officers for the next 
year and to reports from officials as to the 
condition of the club. The election of officers 
resulted in the choice of George P. Morris 
for president and Isaac T. Ripley, secretary. 
President Day of Andover Seminary spoke 
helpfully on the Christianizing of Enthusiasm. 
The club closes the year with increased mem- 
bership and a good financial record. Its small 
size permits of intimacy and more freedom of 
debate, and, notwithstanding its youth and 
its relative diminutiveness, it has found no 
difficulty in securing speakers of the highest 
class. The May meeting will be the annual 
ladies’ night, and the speakers will be Miss 
Hazard, president of Wellesley, and Bishop 
Lawrence. f 


Dr. Griffis in Brookline 

The last meeting for the season of the Har- 
vard Brotherhood of the Harvard Church 
was held, Monday, at the home of Mr. 
John Knox Marshall. Rev. Dr. William E. 
Griffis of Ithaca journeyed on especially to 
address the club on the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, and gave a fascinating analysis of the 
far Eastern problem, past and present, as he 
sees it. Rev. Horace G. Underwood D. D., 
the eminent Presbyterian missionary in Korea, 
chanced te be present, and told in a graphic 
way of striking aspects of Korean life and the 
success of Americans resident there in gain- 
ing influence with the people. The Brother- 
hood closes the year with 221 members. Mr. 
M. F. Dickinson, Esq., was re-elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Dr. Griffis 
preached Sunday in Waltham. 


Tlovements in the Suffolk West 

An especially interesting conference was 
held by this body of churches at Berkeley 
Temple last week. The topics were in keep- 
ing with current thought and in particular 
with the interests of the entertaining church. 
Prof. A. R. Wells, Secretary Mehaffey of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., and Dr. G. T. Smart, the 
new pastor at Newton Highlands, spoke on 
The Church and Young People. Religion and 
Citizenship was Pres. H. S. Pritchett’s topic 
and Dr. W. T. McElveen discussed the prob- 
lem of The Church and the Student. He 


suggested that leading ministers meet “Tech ” 
men for individual conference upon personal 


interests. Miss Frances J. Dyer, minister to 
young women in Berkeley Temple, described 
its newly opened Home Room and called for 
the social service of a hundred women who 
will co-operate in making this a ceuter of at- 
traction and who will open their own Chris- 
tian homes to the young women of the 
tenements. 

Following the example of the Suffolk North 
in caring for its own, the conference voted 
hearty co operation with Rev. E. C. Whiting 
in the erection of a house of worship at Bel- 
mont. Its cost will be between twelve and 
fifteen thousand dollars. About $2,400 is 
already in hand and at least $6,000 can be 
raised among the membership, which includes 
seventy families. The churches of the con- 
ference will be asked to contribute, and this 
committee was appointed to co-operate: Dr. 
W. H. Davis, Mr. Henry H. Proctor, Rev. 
O. D. Sewall. 


The Death of Deacon Merrill 

Moses Merrill, Ph. D., for twenty-five years 
head-master of the Boston Latin School, and 
long a deacon of the O!d South Church and 
one of its most loyal members and officials, 





died at his Boston home April 26. Born at 
Methuen, Mass., 1833, educated at Phillips 
Andover, and at Dartmouth and Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1856, he began his 
career as a teacher in Cambridge; then in 
1858 went to the Boston Latin School, serving 
first as instructor, then as master, and from 
1877 to 1901 as head-master. Ambherst con- 
ferred the doctor’s degree upon him as token 
of her admiration for his service as an edu- 
cator. Handsomeand refined in face, knightly 
in bearing, modest and self effacing in de- 
meanor, deeply interested in his pupils and in 
his professional associates, faithful to an old- 
fashioned degree in the performance of every 
duty to his pupils, his friends, his church and 
his pastor, he splendidly merited the regard 
and respect which he had won. In our issue 
of Dec. 28, 1901, we referred more at length to 
his work in connection with the Latin School. 


Changed Appliances 

Dr. Frank Russell addressed the Monday 
meeting, discussing the relation of changes in 
the business, industrial and educational 
world to Christian thought and conduct. 
While denying any personal pessimism, the 
speaker outlined the discouraging features of 
the times and was caustic in his descriptions. 
But over against the newer attitude toward 
the Bible and Christian institutions he empha- 
sized many gains in practical righteousness 
and the estimation of real values. 


Archbishop Williams's Birthday 
Eighty years ago, while the first Roman 
Catholic bishop of Boston was still living, a 
son was born to an Irish immigrant resident 
in Boston. The Roman Catholic population of 
Boston then numbered 2,500 persons. Early 
set apart for the clerical vocation, the youth, 
John Williams, went abroad to study ; in due 
time returned to Boston a priest ; then became 
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a vicar-general, in 1866 a bishop, and in 1875 
an archbishop. Today John Williams is the 
beloved and reverenced hierarch whom 700,- 
000 Catholics, 524 priests and 210 churches 
obey. Property valued at millions of dollars 
is vested in his name. Last Sunday a service 
in the Cathedral in Boston, and on Tuesday a 
dinner attended by the clergy of the state 
were made modes of testifying the respect felt 
for this venerable, kindly faced, gentle man- 
nered, great ecclesiastic, whose physical 
powers and mental acumen abide and make 
him still in fact what he is in name, the ruler 
of his fiocks. 

A conservative by temperament, the Arch- 
bishop has held the church over which he 
presides strictly to its appointed work, and 
seldom himself or through his clergy has 
allowed the church to interfere with social 
or political movements. His personal and 
Official inflaence has always been cast in 
favor of movements for the amelioration of 
social ills, for the maintenance of Sunday leg- 
islation, for opposition to gambling, ete. So 
far as Protestants have been brought in touch 
with him they have come to have respect and 
regard. 





Congregational Clubs 


LOWELL, Mass.—The April meeting, held 
at Kirk Street Church, was of unusual prac- 
tical importance. Associated Charities and 
City Missions were discussed by Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston, Dr. Eldridge Mix of Worces- 
ter, Rev. Clark Carter of Lawrence, and 
Mr. M. J. Courtney of the overseers of Low- 
ell poor. As a result, a committee of one 
from each of our eight churches was appointed 
to arrange for the introduction of this long 
neglected work into Lowell; Rev. G. F. Kenn- 
gott is chairman. J. 

Syracusz, N. Y.—The club of Central 
New York held its April meeting at Plymouth 
Church with the largest attendance on record. 
Pres. W. E. Griffis was in the chair. Dean 
J. B. Brooks of Syracuse University Law 
School, and president of the State Federation 
of Churches, spoke on Fellowship in Christian 
Work. Rev. H. H. Tweedy of Utica defined 
the Function of Congregationalism in City 
Life, and Dr. T. E. Clapp, secretary of the 
Anti-Saloon League, specified What Is Prac- 
ticable in Reform Work. A new constitution 
was adopted, calling for six meetings a year 
and limiting the membership. Mr. Giles Still- 
well, a leading Syracuse lawyer, was elected 
president. P. 

SEATTLE, Wn.—One of the largest and 
most successful meetings of the Puget Sound 
Club was the recent annual gathering with 
Pilgrim Chureh. Dr. A. W. Ackerman of 
Portland, Ore., gave a strong address upon 
Responsibilities and Opportunities of Congre- 
gationalism on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Acker- 
man has an abiding faith in the ability and 
divine appointment of our denomination to 
supply a vital Christianity for the many and 
to stem the growing tide of coldness toward 
the church. The club has been holding meet- 
ings with the smaller churches about the 
Sound and has drawn together a strong body 
of laymen and women to aid the First Churches 
of Tacoma and Seattle in promoting a denom- 
inational consciousness. Welcome to the 
new blood! 8. 


In our recent platform for temperance re- 
form, tentatively advanced, we put last but 
not least the refusal by employers to employ 
men or women who drink, having in mind 
the admirable results secured by not a few 
of our leading transportation and manufactur- 
ing corporations, which have taken this at- 
titude. It is now stated that since the Union 
Pacific Railroad, a few weeks ago, announced 
that no frequenter of saloons, whether on or 
off duty, could remain in the service of the 
railway, saloons all along the route have 
closed, Cheyenne, Wyo., seeing twenty-five 
close their doors for lack of patrons. 
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One of the most practical 
problems in our country 
towns is that of school management. 
The report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, just published, devotes twenty 
pages and a large colored map to the 
schools of East Lyme, to illustrate what 
town management has actually done in 
six years as compared with the previous 
district management. Among improve- 
ments may be mentioned trained teachers 
in place of untrained and often incom- 
petent ones ; the addition of a high school 
grade ; effective grading in all the schools ; 
notable increase in attendance ; constant 
and expert supervision; better sanitary 
conditions; higher standard of scholar- 
ship; elevated tone; and interest not 
only in education but in the general good ; 
a tendency to remain on the part of fami- 
lies and young people who otherwise 
would have left town to find better 
schools. The expense in a recent year 
was $4,699 as against $3,470 six years 
earlier, but this includes a high school, 
six weeks more of schooling and the re- 
pair of long neglected property. Evi- 
dently people get more for their money 
than before, but the real gains cannot be 
measured by dollars. Overhalf the towns 
in the state are now organized under the 
town system, and the movement is gain- 
ing ground against conservative oppo- 
sition. 


Town Schools 


New Work 


About eleven years ago Vermont began 
work in the rural communities by sending out 
women, two by two, into neglected districts. 
The pioneer worker was Miss Lydia Hartig. 
Time has demonstrated the wisdom of the plan. 
Since the last of January Miss Hartig has 
been at work in North Norfolk, Ct., where a 
community of about 200, midway between 
Norfolk, East Canaan and Southbridge, 
Mass., has had little of church privileges for 
many years. A Baptist chapel, conveniently 
located, is freely offered for services. Miss 
Hartig is regularly commissioned by the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, but so long as 
the work demands her services at North Nor- 
folk, Rev. W. F. Stearns regards her as his 
assistant and the Norfolk church is responsi- 
blefor her salary. The directors count them- 
selves fortunate to have been able to carry 
out the instructions of the General Confer- 
ence in securing so excellent and efficient a 
worker as Miss Hartig for the increase of 
evangelistic service in the state. I. 


From the City of Elms 


The New Haven Colony Historical Society 
fitly recognized the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Horace Bushnell, Apr. 14, the 
leading feature being a memorial address on 
his life and work by Dr. Munger. 

United Church is glad of the acceptance by 
Rev. A. J. Haynes of its recent call to the per- 
manent pastorate. A year ago there were 
nearly a dozen pastorless pulpits in the part 
of the state of which New Haven is the center, 
but now there is scarcely one. This, together 
with the fact that there are getting to be a 
good many pastorates from fifteen to thirty- 
five years long, leads one to hope that the 
period of restlessness is passing away. 

Second Church, Fairhaven, Rev. A. F. Ir- 
vine, pastor, has celebrated its fiftieth anni- 





versary with elaborate festivities. Besides 
features which usually make such times de- 
lightful, this church marked the occasion by 
being re-christened Pilgrim Church, and by 
receiving a new sterling silver individual com- 
munion service from Mrs. G. H. Baldwin, who 
in return was presented with one of the silver 
pattens which had been used for fifty years. 
A fine new pipe organ is being built for the 
church, and a general air of prosperity and 
hopefulness prevails. In connection with the 
foreign mission collection, a neat illustrated 
booklet has been printed entitled Our Trans- 
atlantic Parish, with portraits of Rev. and 
Mrs. E. H. Smith of Ing-hok, missionaries of 
this church. 

The New Haven Congregational Club at 
Plymouth Church, Apr. 28, was given a special 
treat in the form of T. G. Shepard’s Cantata, 
The Sermon on the Mount, by the choir. The 
address was by Dr. Willard Scott, on The 
Little White Church at the Cross-Roads. 

Ww. J. M. 


Some Musical Ministries 


One of the first men to be ordained to the 
gospel ministry with a view to special service 
in church music was Henry Dike Sleeper, who 
graduated from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary in 1891. He has now returned to Hart- 
ford as musical director of Fourth Church, 
succeeding Mr. F. J. Benedict, who has gone 
to Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn. Pro- 
fessor Sleeper at first had charge of the music 
in Beloit College, then for three years was at 
the head of the vocal department in the school 
for music at Wisconsin State University. 
Returning East, he became professor of theory 
in the musical department at Smith College, 
and organist and choirmaster at Union 
Church, Worcester. He has had marked suc- 
cess, both as director and composer. 

At South Church, Hartford, on Easter Sun- 
day, John M. Gallup completed twenty-five 
years of service as choirmaster and organist 
in that church. The occasion was fittingly 
commemorated with addresses by the pastor, 
Dr. E. P. Parker, and ex-Mayor Hyde, and 
the presentation to Mr. Gallup of a splendid 
silver service and the Gadshill edition of 
Dickens. An Easter Canticle, for which Dr. 
Parker wrote both words and music, was sung 
at the Easter service. 

Hartford Seminary is to hear this month 
Rev. W. Garrett Horder, the highest author- 
ity on hymnology among the Congregation- 
alists of Great Britain and second only to 


‘Rev. John Julian as British authority on that 


subject. Mr. Horder’s constant aim is to 
elevate the literary quality of our hymns. 
Yale is to have a new $30,000 organ, given 
by Helen H. Newberry as a memorial to her 
husband, John S. Newberry of Detroit. It 
will occupy the whole south end of Woolsey 
Hall, and is to be ready by next November. 
Specifications already completed show that 
Yale will have an instrument “ whose power, 
dignity and grandeur of tone will not be 
equaled by any organ in America and will be 
surpassed by only a few in the world.” So 
says a competent judge. T. 0. BR. 





The Figures for the Year-Book 


O, for some power to hurry church clerks! 
But at last all the returns came in and were 
sent to the national secretary March 18. The 
churches are 325, two less than last year, 
which in part accounts for the total member- 
ship, 63,175, being 302 less than in 1900. Addi- 
tions on confession were 1,698, total 2,999. 
Losses by death were 1,125—573 less than the 
additions on confession—by letter 1,324, by 


revision 518, total 2,967, or 32 less than the 
gains. Despite the large numbers crossed off 
by revision, the absentee list has grown from 
4,271 in 1860 to 9,050 in 1902. The number of 
present absentees is about the number that 
have been crossed off the roll in these 40 
years. 

The number of families reported, 43,811, is 
the largest ever given. Sunday schools, 55,- 
820, show a loss of 1,016, though the average 
attendance is practically the same as last 
year. The membership of young people’s so- 
cieties, 14,613, has fallen off 529. 

Benevolences have increased $35,434 over 
last year, the total being $373,438. The in- 
crease is in “others,” as each Congregational 
charity receives less, except Home Missions, 
which has $12,820 more. Oat of 325 churches 
302 reported giftsto Home Missions. Legacies 
show a gain for two years, being $139,171, 
but are still below the average, which since 
1870 is $262,007. Parish expenses also show a 
gain of $20,423, aggregating $769,996. Contri- 
butions, legacies and parish expenses amount 
to $1,282,606. A general review shows an ad- 
vance on material lines. Contributions, lega- 
cies and parish expenses have increased ; im- 
provements—in some cases quite considerable 
—have been made in thirty meeting houses 
and thirteen parsonages ; six new parsonages, 
three parish houses and one new church have 
been secured, and corner stones have been 
laid for four churches. In spiritual things 
figures are elusive, but clearly it is not a year 
of large gains. Yet we can thank God and go 
forward. out 


Hartford Letter 


The memorial services planned to honor the 
memory of Dr. Horace Bushnell on this, the 
centennial year of his birth, were inaugu- 
rated in Park Church Apr. 14. The site of 
the church building selected by Dr. Bushnell, 
directly opposite the beautiful park which he 
was the means of securing and which is 
named in his honor, was the fitting place, and 
the church itself, over which he was settled 
and which nobly stood by him in his days of 
trial, was the proper body before which to 
inaugurate the commemorative services which 
promise to make this year notable in Bush- 
nell’s native state. Moreover, the selection 
of Dr. Munger, the able biographer of the 
great theologian, as speaker for the occasion 
was a happy one. 

The annual meeting of the State General 
Association, to be held in Park Church, Hart- 
ford, June 17, 18, will be wholly devoted to 


Bushnell. 
A significant fact was the sale of Horace 


Bushnell’s Hartford home, by his wife, 
within a few days of the centennial of his 
birth. Dr. Bushnell did much for the devel- 
opment of the city in which he lived. He op- 
ened up Winthrop Street, for instance, on 
which his house was the first one built. 

During the last season a men’s class of many 
prominent members of Asylum Hill congre- 
gation has been conducted by leaders of 
thought in our city, who have given addresses 
on live ethical and religious topics. The at- 
tendance has averaged fifty-two. 

Henry Varley, the noted English evangelist, 
has been conducting a two weeks’ campaign 
under the auspices of Fourth and Asylum 
Hill Churches and the Y. M. C. A. Daily 
services have been held in the afternoon in 
Asylum Hill, and in the evening in Fourth 
Church, the attendance having been good and 
the addresses able and well calculated to 
deepen the spiritual life of his hearers. 

L. W. H. 


Continued on page 660. 
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The Great Work of a Great 
Church 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., counts 
in its church membership, pew holders, Sun- 
day schools and chapels 2,000 families, repre- 
senting a population of 10,000. A town with 
that number of Protestants, if it had ten 
churches, would not feel itself greatly over- 
churched, and there are counties in this coun- 
try with no greater population that are min- 
istered to by over fifty churches and pastors. 
No wonder that the few who carry this load 
stagger under it. The pastors must make an- 
nually 2,000 calls, conduct over 150 funerals and 
consider a multitude of details. Dr. Hillis is 
as remarkable physically as intellectually, or 
he would have succumbed. He is speaking in 
public six times every seven days, and has 
had additional burdens because of the losses 
in the associate pastorate. Nearly two years 
ago Rev. Horace Porter, after a number of 
years of fine work at Plymouth, broke down. 
The church continues his salary until next 
September, when he will be able to resume 
some form of work. Rev. Charles Morton, 
who had previously suffered from ill health, 
found it necessary to give up this work after 
a short trial; and now Rev. Samuel Scoville, 
who had greatly endeared himself to the peo- 
ple, not only because of his relation to Mr. 
Beecher’s family, but because of his noble 
spirit and effective work, has been suddenly 
overtaken by death. 

The church has wisely concluded that two 
associate pastors are needed, and it is gener- 
ally understood that the Union Seminary stu- 
dents who have been working at the Bethel 
and Mayflower for three years, Mr. H. G. 
Crocker and Mr. C. A. Billig, will fill these 
places. 

Great audiences continue to throng this 
historic church. The morning congregation 
often reaches nearly 2,000, aisle seats being 
called inte use. Evening congregations are 
nearly as large. A stranger counted 1,584 on 
a recent Sunday, when no special subject was 
announced, 

Dr. Hillis feels that the attendance and 
spirit of the evening service is aided by the 
informal gathering which follows it and 
which he calls Family Prayers. The seats in 
the chapel are removed and all stand during 
this brief service of six or seven minutes. 
The Twenty-third Psalm is repeated in unison, 
a hymn is sung, familiar and helpful, a prayer 
is offered, and a thought is given which shall 
be the keynote for the coming week. Then 
Dr. Hillis stands at the door, shaking hands, 
and using this as an opportunity to get in 
touch with any young men who may have 
dropped in as strangers. Though this service 
has been sustained eighteen months, and the 
novelty has gone, it is very popular, the at- 
tendance sometimes exceeding 300. In times 
past the evangelistic after meeting has been a 
great power, but now seldom seems effective 
in ordinary church work. This modification 
of it Dr. Hillis believes might be made fruit- 
ful in many other churches. And to many a 
young person, living in a boarding house, and 
others as well, these few moments must be an 
unspeakable blessing. They give a home 
spirit to the church, and a home feeling to 
many a lonely heart. 

An interesting and successful feature of 
this winter’s work has been the Monday eve- 
ning lectures by Dr. Raymond on the life and 
teachings of St. Paul. B. 





A Suggestion for Young Pastors 


When in doubt what theme to discuss next, 
try Home Missionary Problems. Do not pre- 
pare an argument in favor of home missions. 
Take it for granted that the people already 
believe in that work. Give them the latest 
facts you can find. Group them under these 
heads: 


(1) Weak Churches: New ones not yet de- 
veloped ; old ones that have become depleted. 

(2) New Settlements: In old states and 
new; around mines uf coal in Illinois and 
many other states; zinc at Juplin, Mo.; gold 
in Colorado, Cripp!e Creek, for instance, and 
at Nome, Alaska (See last Home Missionary 
Magazine). Settlements around new railroad 
stations, and around great factories, such as 
the great steel works at Lorain, O. 

(3) Rapidly Growing Cities. (See statistics 
of H. M. work in Chicago for the last twenty 
years. ) 

(4) {Incoming Foreigners. (See Dr. Schauf- 


fler’s article in Congregationalist of Oct. 5, 


page 501.) Ss. W. M. 





From the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth 
A WEEK OF MINISTERIAL FAREWELLS 


At the O:d South, Worcester, Dr. Conrad 
preached his last sermons to congregations fill- 
ing every inch available in the large audito- 
rium. At the communion service 760 members 
were present. Fifty-eight were admitted that 
day, making the enrollment 1,204, the largest in 
the state, if notin New England. A farewell 
reception was given to Dr. and Mrs. Conrad, 
when the mayor and several leading clergy- 
men spoke appreciative words. After a brief 
visit in New York, Dr. and Mrs. Conrad will 
go to the Pacific coast for a long rest. The 
people presented their pastor with a check for 
$500, and his salary will be continued till 
next October. 

The Ministerial League devoted its meeting 
last week to fraternal expressions to its re- 
tiring members, Dr. A. Z. Conrad, Dr. A. H. 
Vinton of All Saints’ Episcopal Church, who 
next day was consecrated bishop of the dio- 
cese of western Massachusetts, and Rev. F. 
D. Penny of Lincoln Square, who goes to Bur- 
lington, Vt., the largest Baptist church in 
that part of the state. These changes leave 
an unusual dearth of ministers among the 
larger churches, All Saints’, the largest Epis- 
copal church, three of the largest Baptist 
churches, and Old South, Union and Plym- 
outh all being pastorless. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


At its meeting, Apr. 21, the achievements 
and failures of the Sunday school were con- 
sidered. Messrs. John Sherman and C. H. 
Hutchins opened the discussion and were fol- 
lowed by Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York 
and Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University. Dr. Schauffler objected to the 
criticisms of professional educators on our 
Sunday school methods, whose theories he 
thinks good but not workable in most schools: 
President Hall objected to the flood of Sunday 
school literature substituted for the Bible. 
As a psychologist, he believes that the Bible, 
in its natural order, the Old Testament for 
children and the New for the age of adoles- 
cence, is the best text-book for the Sunday 
school, 

Rev. E. W. Phillips delighted his congre- 
gation at Hope Church recently by announcing 
that he had secured within six weeks pledges 
sufficient to extinguish the entire debt upon 
the church. During his first year the church 
edifice was built, and the eleventh year the 
last vestige of debt is disposed of. The mem- 
bership has grown from 87 to 244, the church 
has been lifted from dependence to self-sup- 
port, and is thoroughly organized and ag- 
gressive. P. 





Prayer meeting talks, like newspaper edito- 
rials, should be short and to the point. Many 
a good talk has been ruined by fatty degener- 
ation. If a speech is spare and nimble it can 
strike an effective blow, but if soft, sagging 
and superabundant, its strokes are scattering 
and futile.— Rev. Willard B. Thorp. 
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Four Rhode Island Cities 


Woonsocket excepted, Rhode Island’s civic 
population is within easy touch of the Atlan- 
tic’s tidal influences. The invigorating force 
thus supplied to their physical life types the 
saltness of the spiritual life. 

At Newport, United Church has closed its 
sixth annual series of meetings for deepening 
the spiritual life. President Hall and Profes- 
sor Knox of Union Seminary, Dr. D. Sage 
Mackay of New York City, Dr. E. C. Moore 
with Rev. A. E. Krom of Providence, and 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket have 
preached this season. Dr. McClelland’s Len- 
ten sermons of 1900 have been recently issued 
in artistic book form by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
under the title Verba Crucis. 

Dr. and Mrs. McClelland start about July 1 
on athree months’ European tour. The fed- 
eration of all the women’s societies in one as- 
sociation has increased interest and attend- 
ance. The young people’s weekly seminar 
for studying the life and times of Christ, 
Christian principles and missions grows in 
foree and fervor. The late Henry G. Mar- 
quand of New York city will be much missed 
by this church, in which he was for years 
helpfully interested. 

The group of three cities at the head of Nar- 
ragansett Bay is bound to become one, if the 
spirit of consolidation marches on. Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls have held fellowship 
meetings on Tuesday evenings during the 
winter, in which all Protestant churches, 
Episcopal excepted, have united with deep 
interest. At Central Falls, where Rev. J. H. 
Lyon rounds out this month thirty-five years 
of unbroken pastoral life, the chapel and 
parlors are to be renovated as a gift from the 
ladies. Recently Rev. E. B. Haskell of Euro- 
pean Turkey has been assigned as missionary 
pastor. 

Pawtucket church, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, has 
now an endowment of $27,800 of which $15,000 
have been given during the last two years, the 
latest gift being $5,000, a bequest from the late 
Hezekiah Conant. Ten members came on con- 


 fession and four by letter at the March com- 


munion. The Sunday evening services are 
announced nearly four months in advance. 
They include monthly musical evenings and 
series of sermons on Old Testament parables. 
Good Friday evening a cantata, The Story of 
the Cross, was sung. 


Park Place Church, Rev. J. J. Woolley, has” 


been concentrating attention upon a Decision 
Week with much prayer and preparation for 
Decision Day. The Sunday school attend- 
ance was 548 when the week began. 


PROVIDENCE 


Academy Avenue, Rev. James Greer, pas- 
tor, has welcomed three Methodists, one 
Baptist and three Presbyterians, showing 
that Congregationalism solves the problem of 
isectarianism. The young people have paid 
$100 on the mortgage. 

Pilgrim society recently offered 2,400 shares 
of stock to cover a floating debt and a repair 
fund soon to be needed. These are being 
taken with gratifying promptness. The ves- 
try walls are being beautified by large photo- 
graphs of great pictures, the gifts of societies 
and individuals. 

Mr. Root has invited to his pulpit on Sunday 
evenings this winter prominent laymen and 
women such as Mrs. Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton, of the New York Evangelist, Hon. T. 
B. Stockwell, state commissioner of Bible 
schools, and Hon. Rathbone Gardner of the 
Rhode Island bar. 

At Union two foreign missionaries are sup- 
ported—one by the church, the other by the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. Free 
Church has abolished its society and incor- 
porated as a church; has revised its creed and 
covenant, paid over $2,500 of floating indebted- 
ness and is clearing up the remainder, with 
indications of success. Morning congrega- 
tions are the largest for ten years, and finan- 
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cial supporters have never been so numerous 
as BOW. 

Rev. F. H. Decker of Pawcatuck Church, 
Westerly, has secured overflowing attendance 
on Sunday evenings for fourteen weeks by 
illustrated sermons on Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Forty-eight additions, with many more re- 
ceived later, are spiritual fruits, as well as 
the offering of $400 to foreign missions. Bun- 
yan’s Holy War will next be treated illustra- 
tively. F. B. P. 


A Growing Suburban Work 


Oak Creek, ten miles south of Milwaukee, 
Wis., used to be a sleepy little village of a 
few hundred souls. In 1875 a Congregational 
church was organized, which for years was 
nourished by the Home Missionary Society. 
Both village and church had the usual quiet 
lives characteristic of rural towns. 

But the last few years have brought great 
changes. Oak Creek is no more, but, instead, 
is the city of South Milwaukee, a busy, 
bustling manufacturing suburb. Real estate 
agents have “boomed” the property, locat- 
ing factories and bringing thousands of peo- 
ple into the town. A trolley line connects 
with Milwaukee and Racine. Rolling mills, 
foundries, factories and other industries fur- 
nish labor for hundreds of men, and the growth 
is only fairly begun. 

Into this community abi ut a year ago came 
Rev. Victor F. Brown, from a successful pas- 
torate in Union Grove, Wis. Under his vig- 
orous leadership the membership has grown 
more than fifty per cent., forty-six persons 
uniting on confession. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety has quadrupled in strength. The Ladies’ 
Missionary Society now ranks second in size 
in the state, and benevolences have largely 
increased. 

The Men’s Club, recently organized, has 
grown marvelously in its purpose and scope 
of work. Interest in it exceeds most sanguine 
expectations. Theclub, having raised money 
for the purpose, has rented rooms on the 
ground floor of the Bank Building, in the 
heart of the city, where it will carry on prac- 
tically a Y. M. C. A. work. It is to have 
reading-room, assembly-room, game-room, pas- 
tor’s office, bath, etc. It is alz:o to be custo- 
dian of the growing city library. FF. N. D. 








From Minnesota 
TWO SIDES OF MISSIONARY WORK 


Two items may offset each other. The dis- 
eouraging fact is the dropping of twenty-one 
Congregational churches from last year’s 
list of 237. Morley Church, Duluth, is not 
included in this list. Two of these communi- 
ties formerly depended on river navigation 
trade and have been left at one side by rail- 
road development. Others have been emptied 
by the shifting of population. Thedistressing 
need of efficient ministers is becoming more 
strongly emphasized each month. The en- 
couraging item is the work done by the Home 
Missionary and Sunday School Societies 
through their representative in central north- 
ern Minnesota, Rev. Allen Clark. With head- 
quarters at Bemidji, at the junction of the 
east and west railway with the line running 
north and south, Mr. Clark has organized or 
helped forward work at Guthrie, Nary, Tur- 
tle, Solway, Moose, Alida and Itasca—the lat- 
ter at the very source of the Mississippi. This 
work has involved not only splendid planning 
and strong preaching, but the endurance of 
frontier hardships as well. Walking through 
snow and mud from one point to another, 
making his way through all but trackless for- 
ests, sometimes at night, once pursued by tim- 
ber wolves, Mr. Clark has wrested success 
from supreme difficulties. It is gratifying to 
know that the Home Missionary Society ex- 
pects to give him two student assistants for 
the summer, at least. 

Into this northern half of the state—a region, 
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roughly speaking, nearly as large as Pennsyl- | capital fund’ for use in sudden emergencies 
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vania—every train is taking home-seekers this | to buy a lot or a building and so save promis- 
spring. Thepress is filled with land advertis- | ing work while funds are awaited from the 
ing and no such migration has hitherto been | C. C. B. S.—this fund to be carefully hus- 


known among us as that of these sturdy young 
farmers from the older Western states into 
these newer sections. For some years there 
must be the struggle with frontier poverty and 
discomfort, but then should come the reward 
in new homes built and new farms developed. 
Along the northern Pacific, from Brainerd to 
Duluth, the Sunday School Society is prepar- 
ing to blaze the way by student work this 
summer. ' 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


The club is closing a season of successful 
meetings with the report of the Deputation to 
India by Dr. Loba. Theexecutive committee, 
Rev. C. F. Swift, D. D., chairman, has pur- 
sued the plan of securing eminent outsiders 
for addresses. R. P. H. 





Washington State 


NEW FEATURES IN HOME MISSIONS 


The state home missionary committee, con- 
sisting of seven ministers and laymen, as- 
sisted by Superintendents Scudder and Greene, 
has met in Seattle and made out the schedule 
for the state. The condition of every church 
and mission was thoroughly canvassed, and the 
effort was to make the money meet needs of 
existing churches and have enough left to 
resume work in places temporarily aban- 
doned. The growth of population is stimu- 
lated by prosperous conditions, by special 
‘settlers’ rates” given by the northern rail- 
roads, and by large irrigation schemes under 
way. Those best informed confidently state 
that 2,000 are added each month to the pop- 
ulation of Seattle. The mining district of 
northern Idaho, so vividly described by Dr. 
Kingsbury in the March Home Missionary, 
also received its insufficient quota of funds 
from our Washington appropriation. The 
trials and yearnings of the committee need 
no exposition. 

Three needs were emphasized: (1) A “quick 


banded, all sums borrowed to be returned 
and a nominal rate of interest charged for its 
use. (2) A “building missionary,” free to go 
into promising communities where our work 
is needed and remain until the people have 
been drawn together and helped to build their © 
house of worship—a preacher and a practical 
builder combined. (3) A “state evangelist.” 

The committee invited Rev. George Kin- 
dred of West Seattle to the position of build- 
ing missionary, and he has decided to try 
such work for a few weeks at Grangeville, 
Ida., and Uniontown, Wn. Rev. J. B. Orr 
of California has been asked to take the 
evangelistic work. He has just closed a help- 
ful series of meetings in Whatcom, and be- 
gan another with Taylor Church, Seattle, 
April 13. 

The annual meeting of the Seattle City Mis- 
sionary Society was held Apr. 18. The effort 
will be made to maintain a Congregational 
pastor at large for Seattle and vicinity by 
local contributions. 


NEW EVANGELISM 


All the Seattle churches united recently in 
a week of special services for children under 
direction of the Ministers’ Union. The city 
was districted, a church was chosen in each 
district as meeting place, and services were 
addressed by different appointees of the 
union. The effort was to reach the children 
directly and through parents and teachers. 
On the next Sunday duplicate confession 
cards, committing the child to an effort te be 
a Christian, were distributed through the 
schools, the request being in one school at 
least that the child consider the matter care- 
fully with parents and then, if possible, sign 
both cards, keeping one and bringing the 
other back the next Sunday. Seventy-five 
were returned in this Sunday school having 
an average attendance of 210. Rev. W. C. 
Merritt, secretary of the State Sunday School 
Association, was prime mover in this cam- 
paign. 

Continued on page 657. 
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Do You Wish 
the Finest Bread 
and Cake 


It is conceded that Royal 
Baking Powder is purest and 
strongest of all baking pow- 
ders, absolutely free from alum, 


ammonia and 


every adulter- 


ant. ‘‘Royal” makes the best 
and most wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 25 
. 


The leader, Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin of Paw- 
tucket, spoke of the mighty ruling of the 
peace of God in the prayerful, patient, obedi- 
ent, trustful heart, the heart united to Christ. 
Mrs. Daniels emphasized the qaieting power 
of such rule, and Miss Dyer spoke of the ad- 
vantage to the very actively busy in being 
linked with the more quiet ones. Mrs. Smith 
referred to Miss Stone as illustrating this 
power in her unusual experience in captivity. 

A missionary daughter, Miss Charlotte De 
Forest, represented Japan, and from her own 
standpoint gave a very interesting account of 
the life in a missionary home, of the “family 
graded school,” taught by the missionary 
mother, of the little church holding its serv- 
ice in a mountain chapel, of early attempts 
to teach, of the diversion in attending the an- 
nual meeting in Kobe, of the child’s idea 
of America and the friends here and many 
other phases of the life of missionary chil- 
dren. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 
Subject, The Present Tendencies In the Life of 1 
American Churches; speaker, George Perry Morris. 


PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 5. Subject, 
Doctrine of J yaar Life in the Old Testament; 
speaker, Rev. F. J. Goodwin. 

CLEVELAND chat es MEETING, May 5. Subject, 
The Church Officers. 

7 a SOUTH ASSOCIATION, So. Framingham, 

ay 6. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Sharon, May 6. 

re ASSOCIATION, Snohomish, Wn., May 

iy fe 


Rgureee CONFERENCE, First Ch., Chicopee, Mass., 
ay 7. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Berlin, May 13. 
BARNSTABLE CONFERENCE, Falmouth, May 13, 14. 
Essex NORTH CONFERENCE, Newburyport, May 14. 
Essex SOUTH CONFERENCS, N. Beverly, May 14. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, New York, 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Ch., May 15. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRBTY, Syra- 
cuse, June 3-5. 


CANADA ASSOCIATION, Ottawa, June 4. 


TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL Con- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, July 1-18. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT Sousenees, June 27-July 6; 
Summer Bible School, July 1-30; Conference o 
Christian Workers, A “17. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT, General Council, Silver Bay, 
N.Y. July 26-Aug. 4. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
‘a ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
de 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 
ba ee BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 


STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 














New Hampshire, Keene, y 6-8 
Kansas, M May 8-12 
I Anderson, May 13-15 
Oni Mansfield, May 13-15 
South Dakota, Webster, May 
Illinois, kford, May 19 

St. Johns, May 
Massachusetts, Ptymouth, May 20-22 
New York Buffalo, May 20-22 
Pennsyivania, Meadvilie, May 20-22 
1 Des Moines, June 3-6 
Louisiana, Lake Charies, June 5 
Vermont, Springfield, June 10-12 
Connecticut, artford, June 17,138 

Marriages 





BUSWELL—BULL—In Pecatonica, M1, April 16, Rev. 
Jesse Buswell of Pecatonica and Jennie Bul 

ee ee Roxbury, April * by Rev 
Charies Carter of Lexington George Woodbury 
Kinibal tt Waltham and Josie Lane Coffin of Rox- 


Deaths 


FORD—In Los Angaien, Cal., a 14, of fy 3 dis- 
ease, Rev. James T. Ford, aged 7 4 yrs. A graduate of 
‘Anaiwor Seminary. he served the chureh at Stowe, 
Vt., from 1860 to 1870, spent the next five years with 
Cireular Ch., Charleston, S. C., and from 1875 to 1886 
was pastor at San Bernadino, Cal. He was for nearly 
twenty years home missionary ———— tor 
South California, and was a great power fur good. 
KEITH—In Mariboro, Mass., April 15, 1. C. Keith, aged 
76 yrs. ; for twenty years deacon at Norfolk, Mass. 

















J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL oe eee 
nd EMBALMERS, 
2326 and wane Washington St.. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to eve 1 
and other special rooms connected ¢ with vith cstaninne 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

















Tired All the Time 


That's a Spring Condition 





It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that the blood is impure. It’s a warning, 
too, which only the hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’ S Sarsaparilla removes it, 


sooner teenies — —— gives new life, 
new courage, strength and animation. 

It cleanses the blood and clears the com- 
plexion. 


Accept no Substitute 


“T cannot say too much in regard to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
I was all run down and was told to take this medicine, 
which J did, and two bottles made me well.” Grorer H. 
Towne, Dedham, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 


MORE MANTELS 


Ten years ago we used to begin a Wood 
Mantel Advertisement with a plea for open 
fires. 

No need for that now! Every house built 
nowadays has an open fireplace in each room. 
Tenants demand it. Fashion approves it! 
If you want to build, rent, or sell a house, 
you must install open fires, and that means 
the purchase of wood mantels. 

We saw it all coming when, a dozen 
years ago, we started the largest mantel 
warerooms in the city. Today we doa mantel 
business from six to ten times as large as 
any other furniture house. 

We show over 100 styles, fully erected. 
We make immediate deliveries of all popular patterns in any one of five woods 


PAINE FURNITURE C0. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 














What Rev. H. R. MILES, Center Church, Brattleboro, Vt., says about 


THE PILGRIM 


Individual Communion Service 


“The Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 
obtained from you nine months ago has givel 
perfect satisfaction. It was adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the church, and I am sure that 
after trial of the individual service none would 
be willing to return to the former way of a¢ 
ministering the communion.” 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. MILEs. 


A sample set loaned to any church inter- 
ested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 
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Washington State 
(Continued from page 655.) 
GROWTH 


The year ending Jan. 1, 1902, showed 1,019 
persons added to our 125 churches. The loss, 
however, by death, discipline and removals, 
makes the net gain 383. Benevolences, how- 
ever, gain $4,350, not counting a special gift 
made in 1900 to clear a Y. M. C. A. debt. The 
total this year was $15,532,.or about $2.50 per 
member. Home expenses amounted to $92,- 
777, a gain of $23,217 over 1900. 


THE CONGRESS POSTPONED 


The Pacific Coast Congress of Congrega- 
tionalists, which was to have convened in 
July, after mature deliberation has been post- 
poned for a year because the time seemed in- 
adequate to complete the plans which the 
executive committee have under way. The 
delay is in the interest of a much larger and 
more helpful meeting next year. Arrange- 
ments will continue without interruption. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Snohomish County lately held a fellowship 
meeting with the church at Granite Falls, 
Rev. C. W. Bushnell, pastor. All the churches 
of the county were represented. An afternoon 
and evening sufficed fora thorough discussion 
of all the work in the region indicated and the 
organization of a missionary society for 
vigorous prosecution of county evangelization. 
Plans are contemplated somewhat similar to 
those followed in Walla Walla County, de- 
scribed in the January Home Missionary by 
Rev. Austin Rice. E. L. 8, 





Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


Among recent lecturers have been Professor 
Sedgwick of the Institute of Technology, who 
spoke interestingly on What a Minister Should 
Know of Publie Hygiene; and Prof. 8. T. Dutton of 
the Teachers’ College in New York, who gave three 
lectures on The Application of Modern Methods of 
Education to the Sunday School. 

The Seniors are profiting by their small number 
jn the unexampled opportunities for sermon-criti- 
cism afforded. The Winkley Fellowship has been 
awarded to Mr. Frederick J. Libby, who will study 
in Germany a'd England. Several students are 
writing essays for the fifty-dollar prize scholarships, 
awarded on a basis of 86 per cent. rank. F. J. L. 


YALE 


The Yale Co-operation announces thorough reno- 
vation of the Divinity Halls during the summer 
vacation, including new plumbing, heating appa- 
ratus and fire escapes. 

Mrs. Walter M. Hatch of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
given the university $5,000 to establish a lecture- 
ship in theology in the Divinity School. It is to 
be termed the Taylor Lectureship, in memory of 
her father, the late Nathaniel W. Taylor, professor 
of systematic theology a half-century ago. The in- 
come is to be applied to compensation of a lecturer, 
or lecturers, who shall make addresses before the 
students of the Divinity School. Prof. G. W. Knox 
of Union Seminary has been appointed for 1902-3, 
as first lecturer on this foundation. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis has been granted leave of ab. 
sence for the rest of the school year.—Rev. J. P. 
Jones of the Madura Mission, South India, has 
given three lectures on Conditions of Mission Work 
in India; Progress and Problems.——Prof. 8, I. 
Curtiss of Chicago Seminary has addressed The 
Semitic and Biblical Club on Blood Sprinkling and 
Sacrifice among the Modern Semites.——Prof. John 
Dewey of Chicago University addressed the Philo- 
sophical Club on The Significance of Change.——The 
Leonard Bacon Club lecture by Commander Booth- 
Tucker of the Salvation Army was on Light in Dark- 
ness.——An address has been delivered by Prof. 
H. L. Willett of Chicago University.——The Leonard 
sacon Club has debated the question: Resolved» 
That a tuition fee should be charged in theological 
seminaries, 

The second annual course of Dodge Lectures on 
The Responsibilities of Citizenship in the Univer- 
sity was given by Bishop Potter of New York city. 
The general subject, The Citizen in His Relation 
to Industrial Problems, includes five lectures: The 
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Citizen and the Working Man; The Capitalist; The 
Consumer ; The Corporation; The State. 

Recent university preachers have been Drs. N. 
D. Hillis, H. P. Dewey and A. J. Lyman of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Bishop Potter of New York city; Pres. 
A. V. V. Raymond of Union University; Professors 
Palmer of Harvard and Van Dyke of Princeton. 

The annual trip of the class in practical sociology 
to New York city has this year been taken under 
the direction of Dr. Bailey. Two days were spent 
in visiting charitable and correctional institutions 
and other places of sociological interest. 

Rev. 8, Parkes Cadman, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will preach the annual sermon before the graduat- 
ing class, May 18. The Commencement address 
will be given, May 21, by Prof. F. U. Porter. 

The catalogue specifies seventy-five courses of- 
fered by members of the Divinity faculty and sets 
forth the advantages for students who take their 
theological course at Yale. 

A new annual lectureship is announced, on some 
theme in doctrinal theology, and is named after 
Nathaniel William Taylor, Yale’s most famous 
teacher of theology. Dr. G. A. Gordon is to be the 
Lyman Beecher lecturer on the Ultimate Concep- 
tions of Faith. Among special lecturers will be Dr. 
W.L. Henry, aspecialistin pedagogy, on Educational 
Principles Applied to Religious Teaching, Robert 
E. Speer, on the Personal Factor in Missions, and 
Dr. Merle Smith, all of New York, on Cultivation of 
the Missionary Spirit in Pastor and People. One 
new instructor is mentioned, Mr. Grenville Percy 
Kleiser of New York, in the department of elocution. 

W. D. B. 
CHICAGO 

The officials of the Illinois Home Missionary So- 
ciety gave a reception, Apr. 18, to the Senior Class, 
a few ministers serving neighboring home mission- 
ary churches, and a few of their friends. It was 
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MILLINERY 
SPECIALS 


ff i h 
At We offer you this week the 
6.98 


choice of seventy high-class 
Trimmed Hats; the ma- 
terials are of the very 
finest quality, the styles 
At 
2.69 
At 
1.48 
At 
69C. 
At 
23k. 
soms, lilacs, lilies and June 
roses. 


exquisite, and would usu- 
ally price at $12.00, 

Ladies’ Trimmed Hats, 

made of tucked chiffon on 

wire frames and trimmed 

with roses, berries, foliage, 

e * 

Gilchrist Company, 

Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 


ete. Regular price $4.00. 


Ladies’ Untrimmed Eng- 
lish Milan Hats, all the 
new and popular shapes, 
full assortment of colors 
and combinations. 


Misses’ Tuscan Body Hats 
bound with wide binding of 
white or black French chip. 
Regular 98c, quality, 


Large bunches of Red or 
White Poppies, all the deli- 
cate shades of Crushed 
Roses, nice assortment of 
rose foliage, foliage with 
bus, cherries, apple blos- 











kind that 


Copyright 1901 
by National Biseult Company. 








HEN you send your 

boy to the store for 

biscuit, be sure he under- 
stands that he is to get the 


come in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


The following are a few of the 
varieties now sold in In-er seal 
ackages,—Sodu, 
am, Vatmea! and Butter Thin 
Biscuit; Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps. 


Milk, (ira- 


Look for the In-er-seal Trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of the package, 





HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. WARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William &St., N. ¥. 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 





! Boston or Chicago. 













Do you like Rare 
Plants, Flowering Vines, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladiolas 
Bulbs, Pink Water Lillies, 
Small Fruit Plants? Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue. 

C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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Among the Seminaries 
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held in the private dining-room of the Y. M. C. A. 
The president, Hon. T. C. Macmillan, after explain- 
ing the object of the gathering—the expression of 
sympathy with the young men in their work, and a 
desire to awaken in them an interest in the work of 
the society—introduced President George of the 
seminary, who brought out the relations between 
the seminary and the young men who enter the 
service of the churches. He suggested the estab- 
lishment of a number of missionary fellowships, 
which would furnish churches which can pay little 
or nothing a vacation service. The report of the 
methods of the Yale Band for Washington and the 
results of its work was made by Rev. L. O. Baird 
of Ottawa, Ill. The president of the class, Mr. F. 0. 
Wyatt, spoke of the quasi agreement of several of 
its members to settle in Illinois over some of the 
weaker churches, but near enough to each other for 
mutual strengthening. Elements of leadership in 
the minister were described by Dr. Sydney Strong, 
and the real character of the Illinois Band was set 
forth by Mr. A. H. Jordan, another Senior. Super- 
intendent Tompkins, who has now been serving in 
his present position twenty-four years, and Dr. Da- 
vid Beaton, a director, also spoke. The evening 
was of real profit and cannot fail to leave a favora- 
ble impression upon the young men. The work of 
the society the past year has been encouraging. 
Contributions have been sufficient to maintain ft, 
though no large sums have been sent to New York. 
E. F. W. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ANDERSON, OTTo, Jerome, Ariz., to Tombstone. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

ATWOOD, ALFRED R., to remain in New Boston, 
Mass., another year. Accepts. 

BAYLEY, Dwiaur S., recently of Grand Junction, 
Col., to Kingfisher, Okl. Declines. 

Cours, Wa. L. B., Harrisville, N. H., to Kenton 
and Trout Creek, Mich. Accepts. 

Doug, Cuas. J., Castalia, O., to Lexington. Ac- 
cepts. 

Fay, AMaSA C., accepts call to Brentwood, N. H., 
not Braintree, Mass., as stated last week, 

GaARvIE, A. E., the eminent British interpreter of 
Ritschlianism, called to the chair of systematic 
theology in the Congregational College, Montreal. 
Declines. 

GERRIE, ANDREW W., to remain a third year at 
First Ch., Ridgefield, Ct., with an increase ef $100 
in salary. 

GREENLEE, CLYDE W., Fertile, Mipn., to First 
Ch., Fitehville,O. Accepts. 

Hanna, CuHas. W., to permanent pastorate at 
&. Canaan, Ct., where he has been at work. 

HASSOLD, FRED’K A., Mt. Hope Ch., Detroit, 
Mich., to Lake Linden. Accepts. 

HAyYEs, FRANCIS L., Manitou, Col., accepts call to 
First Ch., Topeka, Kan. 

HAYNES, ARTEMAS J., to the permanent pastorate, 
United Ch., New Haven, Ct., where he has been 
supplying. 

HoLpEN, Epwiy K., Bridgeport, Ct., to Second 
Ch., San Diego, with National City, Cal. 

HowLAND, EvizaBeta T., Nelson, O., to Plym- 
outh Ch., Chillicothe. Accepts. 

Hvcaes, W. A., Pacific Sem., to Jerome, Ariz. 
Accepts. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., Chieago Sem., to La Salle, 
Ii. Accepts. 

LATHE, HERBERT W ., First Ch., Pasadena, Cal., 
to Manitou, Col. Accepts, te begin June 1. 





Lek, DORRALL, N. Dighton, Mass., to Presque | 


Isle, Me. Accepts. 

Lemmon, W.G., Ravenna, 0., to Windham, where 
he has been supplying. Accepts. 

MILLS, RICHARD B., Strong, Me., to Harpswell 
Center for another year. Accepts. 

Reep, Lewts T., Cummington. Mass, accepts call 
to Canandaigua, N.Y., beginving Way 18 


Seymour, Epwarp P., Wendell, Mass., aceepts | 


eall to Interlaken (previously known as Curtis- 
ville), closing a service of more than five years at 
Wendell 
Srecey, Jostag, Yale Sem., to West Cornwall, Ct. 
THomsons, Rost. J., Greens Farms, Ct., to 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


Torrey, Cas. C., Tamworth, N. H., to remain | 


another year. 
WiLirams, Wm. T., Arnot, Pa., to Fredericksburg, 
0. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Vay» LUvEN, 8. A., o. Olivet Ch, Denver, Col, 24 | 


April. Sermon, Rev. Addison Blanchard ; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Horace Sanderson, W. C. 
Veazie, E. V. Gardner and Levi Blandford. 


Resignations 


Bowpey, Huyry M., Middlefield, Mass. 
GonzZALzs, Jon» B., Union, Io., to take effect 
June 1. 
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CrvzAN, J. A., First Foreign Ch., Hilo, Hawaiian 
Is., after 4 yrs. service, Mrs. Cruzan’s health 
demanding change of climate. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, recently called to Na- 
tional City, Helix and Lemon Grove, Cal., finds 
the work too hard and will return to North Dakota. 

Movus.ey, WM. H., Quechee, Vt. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY M., Beardstown, Ill. 

TuLL, HARVEY V., Naperville, [ll., after a seven 
years’ pastorate. 

WATERMAN, Wo. A., First Ch., Terre Haute, Ind. 

WILLIAMs, Wm. J., Weymouth, 0. 


Dismissions 


JoneEs, J. OWEN, Bound Brook, N. J., April 23. 
MEANS, OLIVER W., Enfield, Ct., 25 April, work 
to close June 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ALBERTVILLE, WIS., ree, April 15. 

BEACON HILu, MIcH., 16 members. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., SWEDISH EVANGELICAL PIL- 
GRIM CH., rec. 23 April, 40 members. 


Stated Supplies 

BAUMGARDNER, BURDETTE C., Des Moines, Io., 
at Valley Junction. 

Boyp, A. M., Tilbury, Can., for three mos. 

Castor, GEO. D., Yale Sem., at Sherburne, Vt. 

CuaPpr, RAYMOND G., Yale Sem., at N. Hyde Park, 
Vt. 

DuNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., at St. Johns- 
bury Center, Vt. 

FREELAND, S. M., at First Ch., Portland, Ore. 

GONZALES, JOHN B., Union, Io., at Jennings, La., 
for 3 months with a view to permanency. 

MARTIN, JOHN J., Chicago Sem., at Tryon, Okl. 

SPENCER, J. A., student preparing for foreign field 
in the medical college, Keokuk, lo., at Minneha, 
OKL., for 6 mos. 

Wrckorr, JAs. D., formerly of Wheaton, Ill, at 
Elmwood, where he now resides. 


American Board Personals 


BLACK, Roperrt F., a graduate of Redfield College, 
a student for two years at the Chicago Theolog- 
ieal Seminary, and a graduate this spring from 
Union Seminary, has received appointment as a 
missionary to the Philippines. 

BISSELL, Miss EmILy and Dr. JuLiA, Ahmed- 
nagar, India, arrived in New York, Mch. 24, both 
sadly in need of rest. They will remain near 
Philadelphia for the present. 

LOGAN, ARTHUR C., and wife, left San Francisco, 
Mech. 12, on a sailing vessel for the new station at 
Guam. Mrs. Logan is the daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. F. M. Price, now at Guam. 


Continued on page 659 








A Good Milk 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk from herds 
of native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, 
and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands. 








‘Stories Wanted 


} 
' 


The Boys’ World 


We desire manuscripts in the form of short sturies, rem- 
| imiscences and true incidents for publication in the 
| Beys’ Wor d, a new illustrated eight-page, four-col- 
uma weekly paper for boys. We ps, romptly and liber- 
ally for all mapuseripts acceptec Tine of the 
Bors’ Wor _p is to encourage ard uplift boys in their 
own sphere; to enter helpfully into each department of 
the boy’s life; to © each «ay holy and each deed 
nebdle. We appeal to: Il writers who are interested in the 
welfare of boys to help us by their pens, also to e ucate 
workers with boys who do not make writing a profession. 


an inspiring audience, and we need your best efforts to 
j <4 and hold it. Nowhere else ean you reach so large an 

audience of boys. Nowhere else will your words do so 
| much to make the coming g-neratien what it should be. 
| Newhere is there such need of help Addrexs atl manu- 

script to BOYS’ WORLD, Fditerial Depart- 
} ment, Elgin, IN. Specimen copies of the Bors’ 
| WORLD sent free on application. 


CITY OF BOSTON 





Police Department 


Notice is hereby given that every dog 
three months old or over must be licensed 
| annually on or before the thirtieth ‘of 
| April. 
| Licensed dogs shall wear a collar 
| marked with the owner’s rame and its 
registered number. 
| Amy person keeping an unlicensed dog 
| gistnedmuns tee ane Geaiiahe an 
| 


Applications for dog licenses may be 
made at the several police stations on 
ti divisions where the dogs are to be 

ept. 

By order of the Board of Police, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


8 May 1%2 


24 YEARS 
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Excellence 
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ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


16 West 23d Street 
155-157 Broadway 
3 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTUN: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Strect 


Agents in all Principal Cities 











The — already reaches 218,000 boys. Surely this is | 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


Stylish Suits 
and Skirts 


HIS is a season of new The 
fashions, and all the >. 
novelties are shown in 

our Summer Catalogue, 
witich we will send free, 
together with samples of 
the materials from which 
we make our garments to 
select from. Our prices 
are lower than ever be- 
fore. We keep no ready- 
made stock, butevery gar- 
ment is made to order. If 
what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
and we will refund your fe 
money. Our aim is your 
satisfaction 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Suits, in smart new styles 

and materials, $8 up. 

Siik - lined Gowns, lined 

throughout with excel- 
lent taffeta silk, $15 ap. 


— Cloth Skirts, 
up. 


Rainy-day and Golf 
Skirts, $5 up. 
Fashionable Wash Skirts, $3 ap. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, look 
cool and feel cool, too, $3 ap. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write today for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by :eturn mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Makes all your | 
thi: gs look like I 
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The Duchesse Glove 


Experts today declare this to be the hands mest 
fitting glove wade. It adds the crowning finish to 
any costume and, with the hand well dressed, the 
old gown becomes new. 


Clasp Gloves, $1.50. Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 


Sent everywhere by mail, and fully 
warranted. Postage 2 cents per pair. 


CHANDLER & CO. 
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THE STERLING RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia Street, Boston, 
--MAKE... 


STERLING RUGS 
From Ojid Discarded Carpets. 
Send for Tilustrated Booklet. 
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Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE’” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific sermicide, universally endorsed by 


physicians, 
demonstrate its wonderfu 
for roc, (which covers postage), 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., New York 


LOAN TO THE 


THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe, They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc, 
Fourteen years of success in "supply: 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
gr rade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given, 
All oe been Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Sait Lake City, Utah, 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send 'escriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sei! yours. Neo sale, no charge, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidie money? We can 5 en six percent on 
sound, first mortgage age Safe as Government 
bonds 26 years experience igkest references. For 
full information address, 

PERKINS & co... 


The Conservative 


INVESTOR ee. 


for safe and 5 ptepspai investment than that 
presented 


First ‘Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally ney. tiated 
loans represe nting Over ®2,000,000, . nd not 
a cent lost. Ucan probably refer ,on to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 


WM.R. COMPTON, I Wardell Bid'g, Macon, Mo. 


Absol a Harmless! To 
efficiency, will send 
A Bottle 











Lawrence, Kansas. 
























A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pieasent - os taste; soeenlins po ley 
— oO} 

" cod ood» of the Blood. 4 
22 rue Prouot 
PARIS 
KR. Fougera & Co. 

Agents, N.Y 
















Record of the Week 
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Personals 


ANDERSON, ASHER, secretary of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, sails May 21 
for England to attend, at Gainsboro, June 10 and 
11, the tercentenary celebration at the John Rob- 
inson Memorial Church. He will accept, on be- 
half of the National Council, the bronze tablet to 
be unveiled June 11, and will also speak at “ Old 
Hall,” where the church was founded in 1602, 

PEABODY, HARRY E., Windsor Ave. Ch , Hartford, 
Ct., has returned from 6 weeks in the South. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., has closed his work at Stanton, 
Mich., and will remove to Hemet, Cal. 

ScoTT, Gro. R. W., Newton, sailed April 19 for 
Eng and, as delegate of the National Council to 
the Gainsboro tercentenary celebration. He ex- 
pects to have the pleasure of presenting the 
£1,000 for which the English brethren appealed 
for the building of the new memorial church. 

TINLING, JAs. F. B., London, will be in this 
country during May and June and will probably 
be available fur preaching service. 


Material Improvements 


BLUEHILL, MB., repairs costing $1,000, Services 
during winter held in vestry; church reopened 
Easter Sunday. 

CANDOR, N.Y , Virst has ordered a new pipe organ, 
through kindness of E, A. Booth; session room 
renovated. 

CEDAR KAPIDs, Lo., a Kimball pipe organ, costing 
$2,200. This completed a three years’ campaign 
for paying church debt and repairing, recarpeting 
and refurnishing chureh property. Dr. E. A. 
Berry is pastor. 

POLAR, WI8., German Church, Rev. H. Kochen- 
dorper, pastor, laid corner stone of new building 
Apr.20. Supt. M. E. Eversz preached in German 
and Rev. P. H. Ralphin English. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., $12,000 tubular pneumatic 
organ, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Etting, in mem- 
ory of Mr. and Mrs. Luther Etting. It has four 
manuals, 2,600 pipes and an echo organ at oppo- 
site end of audience-room. This necessitated the 
building of a beautiful new chapel, which ts fin- 
ished and named in memory of Mrs. Guilford Dud- 
ley. The church received 51 members last year, 
26 on confession. 

OAKLAND, CAL., First has raised $12,450 for an 
organ. 

OSHKOSH, WIS8., First, the gift of a finely located 
lot for a new church building. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., an excellent pipe organ, the 
only instrument of its kind in a large section of 
this northern timber country. 

RIDGEFIELD, Cr., First, a clock and chimes placed 
in the church tower in memory of Mr. J. Howard 
King. 

Bequests 


NEw York, N. Y., Mrs. Cornelia C. Tompkins: to 
church in Southport, Ct., in memory of her 
mother; to American Seaman’s Friend Society, 
in memory of her father; to Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance, in memory of Dr. John Halls 
to Woman’s Executive Committee of Presbyterian 
Home Missions, for scholarships in mission schools 
in Alaska, $5,000 each; to Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, in memory of her son, $10,000; to Tuskegee 
Normal School, Ala., in memory of her husband, 
$20,000, 

WILTON, N. H., Betsey M. Cram : To A. B.C. F. M., 
A. H. M. 8. and A. M. A., $650 each ; to Ameri- 
can Bible Society a Second Congregational 
Society of Wilton, N. H., $500 each; to Ladies’ 
Home Circle of = tag church, $150; to Baptist 
Church of Wilton, $300. 


Debts Raised 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., $8,500, more than enough 
to meet all bills. In the last three years the 
church has raised $47,000. 





R. J. Campbell of Brighton, the man who 
rivals R. F. Horton for primacy among the 
younger Congregational clergy of England, 
has just answered the question, “Do you be- 
lieve that the impulse of the heart to desire 
the redemption of all mankind is an apologetic 
for the assurance that such will be the con- 
summation?” thus : ‘“‘ God cannot be defeated 
in anything. This is one of the convictions I 





have come to hold with intensity, or rather it 


holds me. It is Paulinism, Augustinianism, 
Calvinism carried out.” 








5 Oo FARM. MORTGAGES 


lowa and Minnesota real esta 
descriptions on application. If 9 
ested write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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The best lamp 
in the world is not 
best, the 
chimney I make 


without 


for it. 
MAcBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
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E PRESIDENT 


|.W ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


The Continuous Instalment 
Policy of the Equitable does away 
with any possibility of alawsuit 
It permits aman to practically pro 
bate his own will, and to protect 
any dependent as long as he,or 
Me AL Ree 
against themselves, tor the mon 
ey paid under such a policy can 
neither be squandered nor wast- 
ed.It provides a fixed yearly in- 
come during the life of the bene- 
ficiary, and the Equitable, the 
strongest financial institution of 
its hindin the world, is the execu- 
tor of the will. 


for information f1// up and 
mail the following coupon 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 64. 120 Broadway, New York. 


I would like to receive information re- 
garding a Continuous Instalment Policy, 
issued to a man aged......years, for a 


beneficiary aged..........years. 


NAMB... 200. cccsccccccevccesess 


ADDRESS... .. 0.0000 ccccccenccceccene os 
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Connecticut 


(Continued from page 653 } 
Progress in Meriden 


The Connecticut School for Boys—commonly 
called the Reform School—has about 450 inmates. 
A few weeks ago a petition signed by forty of the 
boys was sent to Mr. J. W. Logan, assistant at First 
Church, asking for the formation of a Y. P. S.C. E, 
Mr. Logan brought the matter before the Meriden 
Union and a society with 100 members was formed. 
All this has been the planning of the boys without 
even a suggestion from outside. The Union will 
provide leaders. 

For several years a Sunday school and quite 
regularly a preaching service have been maintained 
in the northern part of Meriden. No Protestant 
church is in the immediate region. Plans are on 
foot to purchase a lot and build a commodious 
chapel. The factories in that part of the city make 
such a movement very desirable. First Church has 
appropriated annually for the support of this 
mission. J. 8. I. 


Recent Bequests 


Samuel Mills Church of Brewster, N. Y., left in 
his will $500 each to the churches at Winchester 
and Colebrook. Mr. Mills spent his boyhood in 
Winchester. 

Miss Cornelia C. Tompkins of New York has 
given by will $5,000 to the church in Southport. 

R. 





Striking Utterances 


For what is inspiration but the power to see 
clearly and report truly the mind of God.— 
8. E. Herrick, D. D. 


Preaching is not preaching, if it has not the 
note or tone of authority. Preaching must be 
dogmatic.—P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 


The way to elevate the play is to have an 
endowed theater. Let seme rich man es- 
tablish and maintain such a theater, as Henry 
L. Higginson has established and maintained 
the Symphony Orchestra. Such a theater will 
come within a few years.—H. A. Clapp. 


The high distinction of fame is that it rests 
longest and most lovingly upon those who de- 
serve best of their fellowmen. It expresses 
not simply the wonder and admiration of men, 
but their gratitude.—President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College, in his speech at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Commodore George 
Perkins, U. 8S. N., at Concord, N. H. 


When we are taken back into the orthodox 
church, the great Congregational body, are 
we going back one by one or in a body and as 
@ power not be slighted? If the time ever 
does come for us te go back to the orthodox 
church, then I hope it will be in a body and as 
&@ power, not as a weak, toppling organization. 
—Rev. C. £. St. John, secretary of the Ameri- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


If we do not take active steps toward 
arousing interest in the church on the part of 
our young men and women, we shall stand 
alone in our old age ; there will be none to take 
the burden from our shoulders when we pass 
away. If we seek to bind the young people 
down too closely, or draw too tight a rein, we 
cannot hope to keep them with us.— Robert 
Quayle, at a dinner at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, attended by sixty-five Metho- 
dist ministers and laymen. 





Commencement at Mount Hermon was cele- 
brated Apr. 19-21. On Friday evening, Apr. 
18, was held a prayer meeting or final rally, as 
it was called, which was largely attended by 
students, many of whom did not expect to 








For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It 
acts like a charm in all cases of sick headache and 
nervous debility.” Gives quiet sleep. 
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return to school. Two or three persons were 
on their feet waiting for an opportunity to 
speak most of the time. Again and again one 
of them would say, “ The last-five weeks have 
been the happiest in my life,” referring to the 
wonderful revival which has been going on at 
Mount Hermon. - Class Day exercises 0oc- 
curred on Saturday. On Sunday Dr. C. I. 
Scofield delivered the Commencement sermon 
on Rom. 1: 1: “Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an apostle.” Before the 
sermon over twenty were received into the 
church. In the afternoon the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper was observed, and in the 
evening a meeting of the Christian Associa- 
tion was conducted by the graduating class. 
Mr. W. R. Moody presided at the graduating 
exercises on Commencement Day. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., of Yale made the address, 
taking as his subject The Goal of Life, and 
Principal Cutler presented diplomas to the 24 
graduates. 


Cold Storage 
FU RS. 


Let us care for yours this summer. 
They will be returned in a satis- 
factory condition in the autumn. 
In the mean time you have no 
worry about moths, fire or theft. 
We iasure them for whatever you 
say and charge a reasonable price 
for the care—Do you stop to think 
that Cold Storage such as we fur- 
nish is the natural climatic condi- 
tion, besides that they are free 
from the disagreeable odors of 
moth balls and other chemicals. 
A postal card will bring a mes- 
senger-to get yours if you mail it 
to us. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 














Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston. 
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Qlifornia 


and return 


Tickets sold from Chicago, April 
20 to 27 inclusive, corresponding 
rates from other points good on 


The New Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, leaves Chicago 
8:00 p. m., daily. 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
The Best of Everything 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 

















D°Tine © CUROPE 


“FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Haverford (DEW) .........cccceccceeeeeeeseneeeeees May 3 
New England May 10 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Ce., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


ROPE 


France. All ex 
dwin Jones, 462 





Three vacancies. Sail July 1. Eng: 
land, pany fe — Switze 
nses, $3 tor itiner. 


land, Italy, 
utham Ta Brookly n, N.Y. 


aries to 

EUROP Twelfth small select party 
of ladies. Three months (in- 

cluding something of eight countries). Sailing in June. 

Coronation week in London. Address ae . M. BAR- 

BOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N 
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To California, 
To Mexico, 


Southern Pacific 


To all Pacific Coast Points 


Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Manila and around the World 
Address for literature and information, 


L.H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 170 Washington St., Boston 


To the Orient 











CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tons. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
“TVERNIA” and “SAXONIA” fitted with Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus. 

IVERNIA, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONTIA, June 10, July 8. 

Summer Rates April 1. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 





SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


Tours for North Cape, Russia, Central and Southern 
~—_e in June, absolutely gw | in all details. 

2ist Season. Address Mrs. M. A. Crosley, 502 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, x. Y. 





[* you ever. buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


is repres*nted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HME MISSIONARY So- 
cleTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin 8B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer: Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 2 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMM!SSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiguia, Seeoeee * Fon eg 6 ne Hyg pom and 
Purchasing Agent. Yftice in New York, Fourth Ave. ; ‘ ( ; 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. —_) ss Would it not be equally helpful to some of your 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY i neighbors, and fellow church members ? 

—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, : 3 - : tate . 

D. D., Secretary ; Charies, E. Hope, Treasurer, United = A wider circulation of our. church newspaper means 

Charities Bu ng, New York; Kev. George A. ; Ic 2 ¥ , 

Congregational House, Bo-ton, Field Secretary. re " better knowledge and therefore increas-d interest in all 
30ARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- | : . u whi tt > 8 -é shie 

quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- | >; 2. : those Causes hich 16 paper represents and for which 

wood, Sarai re Sears ripen ‘ Apply for aid to | i ‘ wi & it stands. 

E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregationa ouse. bok lone foe Havel si os ¥ : ; 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston : ‘ We want 5,000 people to take The Congregationalist 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ts object is the estab- d 3 ; 7 , ‘ : , 7 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational iB | fe this year who never took it before, and we want our 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. m 4 n i ¢ j 
Hone i Cube, Pean; O. me Melaes, Tate.) Gooree i eM 1" friends to help us and help them to become acquainted, 
Flint, See., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. Dh We offer to any one not now taking it a 6 months’ 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- i + 4s . , . ~ ‘ P A 
ton, Races 00) Smnaremenenal — Annual member- ; q subscription to The Congregationalist for $1.00, this being 
ship 00; e membership $20.00. rs. Henry C. : i ang . ‘ s a 
Delano, Treas. Hotel Berkeley, soyleton st, Boston i i at the minimum club rate, and to any subscriber who 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIENU-SOCIETY, organized 1827. | —— aaa will send us eight 6 months names at $1.00 each before 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D., President; Geo. Gould, . > Ms : : ° 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room ot E July 1, 1902, we will give, absolutely free, postage or ex- 
601 Magy aes moe prog Hous :, Boston. A Congregational : ‘ P z : 3 Yatbetata 66 
soclety levoted to the material, social, moral and reli- | @ = : —— press paid, 2 handsome 6 volume set of Geikie’s ** Hours 

ous welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- : P . . ‘ F 
eile to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society. Contrib. - with the Bible’? covering the entire Old Testament. 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. _——— Thi : i om * e : 

(oun is set is published $7 50 Ww 2 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- ‘sain 7 published at $750, is well printed, fully 
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j 


PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- Big Bin Bin eB tae illustrated, and handsomely bound in cloth, and comes in 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or * a ° . P : , 
yal pit nye in Massachusetts and in other States. : a box. Nothing is more helpful in studying or teaching 
ee ee ’ the Old Testament than Dr. Geikie’s scholarly, yet highly 
B. Rice, Secretary. ; a ~& ; 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth [ " ‘ j i 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions : ii 5 | : interesting and popular work. 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the ' For six new 6 months subscribers at $1.00 each. we 
South and in the West, among the Indiaus and Chinese. ia” “~. ? 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office offer Dr. Geikie’s 4 volume set of ** New Testament Hours,”’ 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o be = is ‘ ie Se 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth covering the New Testament in a similar manner. These 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. little lar than tt Old Tests t ] and 
1 CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socimry (including are a little larger than tne € estament volumes, an 
ormer New West Education Commission). Scholarships i is zB 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- the set is published at $6.00. S Jats 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten For five new six months subscribers at $1.00, we offer Dr. Geikie’s ** Holy Land 
free agg schools A heng and rn anne = A | 1 tl Bible” in t 1 I a ly ill t ted | f eb ? 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational | an¢ 2 in tw arge, handsome lilustratead volumes rice $5.00. 
House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ll. | ae 4 ne — a: ° Be, : y i i de oe »P 
pIHE CONGREGATIONAL Home Mission ARY Soctury, | For two new 6 months subscribers we offer Dr. Geikie’s valuable book, ** Old 
‘ourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. r. William | mocéc ‘harantara.29 : 21 - 
fi ara OF cocreent ve ee and ag | Testament Characters, price $1.50. 
tions and all correspondence relating to estat-s anc f , ‘eee of charade ¢ 2 ; reaint ns 
annutties should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clare, All the ~e presents are 0 free of charge and Pmterep on receipt of names 
).D., and Rev. Washington Choate, ., Correspond- ‘| scriptions y +) “0 j if 
ing Secretaries, to whom ail correspondehce on other | and money as above. Renewal su script ons, of course, do not count, neither do gift 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. | subscriptions. We count as bona fide subscribers only those who pay for the paper 
N L COUNCIL’S MINIS L ‘UN : p $ ot 
(under the manayemeit of the ‘Trustees of the National because they want it and are therefore likely to become permanent subscribers, 
Council).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- ‘ api ; ; ¢ , 
sionaries and their famtiles. ° Chairman, Rev... A. The sender of the names must become a subscriber himself, if not already one. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edwar¢ r ‘ 4 ; ray) ri > ‘ ‘ 7 : a in. 
Hawes, D.b., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin Ht Baker, A yearly subscription at $2.00 will count the same as two 6 months subscrip 
ireenwich, Ct. ; ‘ireasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- | ¢j &1( y 27 us ¢ s 1902 “hie 
ford Ct For of Bequest: e [ give e the Trustees | tions at $1.00 each. Names and money must reach us by July 1, )2, at which 
the National Council ef the Congregational Churches j ’ ¢ 
of the ae <p rig eo ry used ree the ee avageee! 4 add 
purpose 0 nisteria elief.”” All correspondence e 2 f 
ponte be addressed to Mrs, N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall sou 1G an C1OW ABS Address 
St, New Haven, Ct. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
ae Scott, o Bee President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
ecretary and Treasurer. so A , ° 
The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 14 Beacon St., Boston Publishers of The Congregationalist 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The admivistrative expenses of this department t 2 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- Herewith jind dollars for which send THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
ness Wepartinent. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission . . 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and | to the following new names: 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 
The Business Department, in charge of the Business Write names and addresses very plainly. 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, p y 
publishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
yapers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave , 
Chicago, Ll. 
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A ELASTIC 
In accordance with your offer send me 
= _erpress paid, addressing it as below 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


HURCH ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY PTT Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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HILE you are away this 66 One of these Days 99 


summer take care that 


your compleriosi lo net esinet Hy usually means “NEVER.” The time to apply 
sun and wind, If you use : j 
for Life Insurance is * NOW” while you are 
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Woodbury S young and insurable. Postponement may be 
Facial Soap . disastrous. 


the skin is kept perfectly smooth q 
and the face washed without e 
irritation. Soothing, refreshing, ~ a he P rrtI d e rit 1 al 
antiseptic; will not injure the . 

most sensitive skin. Purifies —_—— 

the pores, prevents sunburn and Insurance A 


roughness. A skin soap. 
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sc * | America 
Address Dept. 61, ( | 
THE ANDREW JERGENS 00., 


BR ccssineot, | | John F. Dryden 
incinnati, Ohio, | 
F ' Trade-mark " eS | President 
FP Fax eoneach (ana bars 
package. 2 ; Home Office 


Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself.to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


Name .... 
Address 


cr upatior 
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ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pipe and Reed Church Organs 


Correspondence solicited from those interested. 








(Remington Typ2writer Company) 


327 Broadway, New York _ {80 TREMONT STREET - BOSTOI* 








